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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

There is no other glory of God. . .than that which 
comes about in man's existence. And there is no 
other glory of man than that which he may and can 
have in glorifying God.l 

The problem of human existence is a common issue 
shared by humanity throughout all of history. It is the 
question of selfhood and identity, or relatedness and be¬ 
ing. This question of man's nature, of what defines his 
existence, is a question that must be faced and faced 
honestly if men are to make any sense out of living and 
have any integrity. 

While every period in history has been characteriz¬ 
ed by change, our contemporary one seems to be caught up 
in drastic transformation. Amidst this change there is a 
counter-acting urge, a demand for security. Yet security 
itself grows out of stability and there is very little of 
that present. 

The problem of existence and the need to make 
sense out of it—the need to be related both to ourselves, 
to others, and to the greater structures of the world— 
is left unanswered by alienation. 


■1-Karl Barth, The Faith of the Church (New York: 
World, 1959), p. 31. 


I 
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Man himself provides some clue to the disorder. 
This clue is in the paradoxical tension between freedom 
and limitation, and anxiety and security. It is in the 
quest for security, in the struggle to assume control of 
life, or in the denial of any human potentiality for doing 
good, that the environment is created that gives rise to 
the denial of meaningful existence. It is life in this 
environment that the Church has called sin. 

John Macquarrie has defined this environment in 
terms of imbalance. On one extreme man retreats from the 
reality of his "creatureliness:" his facticity, finitude 
and contingency, and he attempts to establish his life on 
some being that is equally finite and contingent. He goes 
on to comment, 

It is not the mere fact of finitude, the fact that 
there are innumerable particular beings with their 
own centers, that constitutes sin, but the fact 
that already the particular being has decided for 
particular being and has forgotten Being. 2 

Reinhold Niebuhr pictures this as a "will to 

power." He suggests that "man is ignorant and involved in 

the limitations of a finite mind; but he pretends that he 

is not limited. it is this theme that the existential 

writers have brought before contemporary man. 


^John Macquarrie, Principles of Christian Theology 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1966), p. 243. 

^Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1964), I, 178-9. 


( 
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Macquarrie suggests that at the other extreme/ as 
man retreats to the opposite pole/ he denies his capacity 
for freedom, his decision-making, responsibility, and 
rationality. He attempts to identify with the negative 
qualities of his creatureliness. The recent articulation 
of a new humanism is an effort to affirm man's pos¬ 
sibilities. ^ 

It is important to make clear that the essence of 

this denial of human existence or this dynamic of sin, is 

not in man's over-estimation of his capacity to do good, 

nor is it in his retreat from any potentiality to do good, 

but in the fact that he does not face his true nature. 

Man seeks to obscure his position. 

Rudolf Bultmann comes to much the same conclusion 

in his discussion of Paul's view of man. He observes that 

the life of man is weighed down by anxiety. Every 
man focuses his anxiety upon some particular 
object. The natural man focuses it upon security, 
and in proportion to his opportunities and his 
success in the visible sphere he places his 
"confidence'' in the "flesh," and the consciousness 
of security finds its expression in "glorying."5 


^Roger Lincoln Shinn, Man: The New Humanism 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1968), pp. 26-32. 

^Rudolf Bultmann, Kerygma and Myth (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1961), p. 18. 
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This is man's enslavement, for as Karl Barth adds, "man's 
glory is like making a big noise, like trying to show off 
himself greater than he is'!® 

Macquarrie concludes that there is no human remedy 
that can rectify the situation of man. There are but two 
alternatives: either to acknowledge life as a "senseless 
passion," or to acknowledge that man must look for support 
beyond his own self: 

Either we acknowledge the absurdity of a situation 
in which we find ourselves responsible for an 
existence which we lack the capacity to master 
. . .; or else we look for a further dimension in 
the situation, a depth beyond both man and nature 
that is open to us in such a way that it can make 
sense of our finite existence by supporting it 
and bringing order and fulfillment into it.7 

Operational or functional self-hood can be attained 


only 


in so far as the existent is prepared to look be¬ 
yond the limits of his own self for the master 
concern that can create such a stable and unified 
self. He must be prepared to accept the factical 
aspects of his existence, his finitude, transience, 
and mortality, and take these up into the poten¬ 
tiality which he projects for himself into the 
future. This means in effect that by looking be¬ 
yond himself or, as we may say, dying to himself, 
he becomes himself.® 


6 Barth, 0 £. cit ., p. 27. 
^Macquarrie, o£. cit ., pp. 63-4. 
®Ibid., p. 69. 
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What is it that drives man to accept the facts of 
his own existence? What pushes man to acknowledge his vain 
attempts to disguise himself? To truly affirm life, man 
needs some concrete manifestation of Being, something that 
seizes him and brings him to the recognition that his 
existence does make sense. 

Christianity claims that the means for this rev¬ 
elation has taken place within history itself. In the 
Incarnation, God sends his Son into the world that the 
world might receive reconciliation and healing. Christ, 
suggests Macquarrie, is the symbol of Being. In the drama 
of the Christ Event we find the totality of human expe¬ 
rience placed in perspective and given priorities. The 
essential criteria for human existence is love, not in the 
sense of a gift given from one to another. The Cross is 
the confession that nothing, not even the death of God's 
Son, can separate man from God's love. 

It is precisely this point that the Church comes 
together to celebrate in the Lord's Supper. Through the 
breaking of bread and the sharing of the cup, the 
community of the faithful celebrate this gift of love in 
the world and their freedom to live in the world without 
being bound by it. 

The history of the Church has been marked by -those 
who have tried to communicate in some way the significance 
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of this gift of love. One such effort will be the work 
under examination in this study: the Mass in B Minor by 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 

My major thesis is that the Mass is an example of 
non-verbal, presentational communication? and as such 
provides us with an excellent model for reflecting upon the 
meaning of human experience. To demonstrate this , 
particular attention will be placed on both the content of 
Bach's thought, his confession of faith which is essen¬ 
tially Lutheran? and the means by which this confession is 
presented, his music. 

THE RECOGNITION OF BACH'S THEOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

Historically, thought has differed considerably on 
the question of Bach's theological presuppositions and how 
they are related to his religious music. Albert 
Schweitzer, in his monumental work on Bach, describes the 
attitude at the time of the composer's death in the follow¬ 
ing manner: 

It would be a great mistake. . .to imagine that 
Bach was at that time regarded as one of the lead¬ 
ing German composers. It was the organist who was 
famous; the theoretician of the fugue was admired; 
but the composer of the Passions and cantatas was 
only incidentally mentioned.9 


^Albert Schweitzer, J.S. Bach (Boston: Humphries, 
1962), I, 227. 
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The notices marking Bach's death given both from 
the pulpit at St. Thomas's in Leipzig and in the 
Spenersche Zeitung of August 3, 1750, reveal very little 
other than his technical skill and position. The pulpit 
announcement declared: 

Peacefully and blissfully departed in God the 
Esteemed and Highly Respected Mr. Johann Sebastian 
Bach, Court Composer to His Royal Majesty in 
Poland and Serene Electoral Highness in Saxony, as 
well as Capellmeister to the Prince of Anhalt- 
Cothen and Cantor in the Thomas-Schule, at the 
Square of St. Thomas's; his dead body was this day 
in accordance with Christian usage committed to 
the earth.10 

The second announcement read: 

Last Tuesday, that is, the 28th instant, the famous 
musician, Mr. Joh. Seb. Bach, Royal Polish and 
Electoral Saxon Court Composer, Capellmeister of 
the Princely Court of Saxe-Weissenfels and of 
Anhalt-Cothen, Director Chori Musici and Cantor of 
the Thomas-Schule here, in the 66th year of his 
age, from the unhappy consequences of the very un¬ 
successful eye operation by a well-known English 
oculist. The loss of this uncommonly able man is 
uncommonly mourned by all true connoisseurs of 
music.11 

A necrology was written by the Mizler Society, a 
musical society to which Bach had belonged. Appearing in 
1754, it contained some best-known anecdotes, the location 
of certain compositions by Bach, the record of an organ 


! 


^®Hans David and Arthur Mendel (eds.). The Bach 
Reader (New York: Norton, 1945), p. 188. 


11 


Ibid. 
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performance before Reinken, and the visit to Frederick the 
Great. In addition to the necrology, the society composed 
a "Singgedicht" to commemorate the passing of their friend. 

i 

The result was "not exactly a masterpiece" in Schweitzer's 

judgment. The opening chorus first calls upon the Muses: 

Chorus: "Dampft, Musen, euer Saitenspiel! 

Brecht ab, brecht ab die Freudenlieder1 
Steckt dem Vergnugen itzt ein Ziel: 

Und singt zum Trost betriibter Briider. 

Hort was fur Klagen Leipzig singt. 

Es wird euch storen: 

Doch milBt ihrs horen." 

Then "Leipzig" appears and announces in a recitative— 

"Der groBe Bach, der unsre Stadt, 

Ja der Europens weite Reiche 
Erhob, und wenig seiner Starke hat, 

1st. . .leideri eine Leiche."12 

In further support of Schweitzer's contention that 

it was Bach the organist, the writer of the fugues, that 

was revered, we have the statement of the theorist, Johann 

| Mattheson of Hamburg (1681-1764), who himself wrote 

i 

passions and oratories.13 Concerning the Art of the Fugue , 
| which had appeared in 1751, he wrote: 

i 

I 

a practical and splendid (praktisches und 
prachtiges) work of seventy plates in folio, will 
at once amaze all the French and Italian fugue- 
makers; provided only that they can understand 


l 2 Schweitzer, o£. cit ., I, 225-6. 

•^Donald Jay Grout, A History of Western Music 
(New York: Norton, 1964), p. 231. 
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them rightly—I will not say play them. Let every 
one, whether a German or a foreigner, lay out his 
Louis d'or on this treasure! Germany is and re¬ 
mains without doubt the true land of organ music 

and of fugesll4 

| In the same volume of the Mizler Bibliothek which 

j 

contained the necrology, there appeared a list of the 
artists who excelled in German music. Their order of 
appearance betrays Bach's position in the eyes of his 
contemporaries: Hasse, Handel, Telemann, the two Grauns, 
StSlzel, Bach, Pisendel, Quanz and Bumler.^^ 

Schweitzer observes that Bach's fame made little 
advancement during the eighteenth century. Johann Adam 
Hiller (1728-1804) of Leipzig, the principal early composer 
of singspiel , hardly mentions Bach except to say that he 
was the "coryphaeus of all organists," while Ernst Ludwig 
Gerber in his Tonkunstlerlexikon fails to say anything 
about Bach as an organist or religious artist.16 

Two reasons are given by Schweitzer why Bach, and 
particularly his church compositions, failed to gain rec- 

! 

i 

i ognition during the eighteenth century. In the first 

J place, artists of that century had adopted the theory that 

music was in a process of advancing, that new forms were 


■^Philipp spitta, Johann Sebastian Bach (Boston: 
Humphries, 1962), III, 204. Quotes Johann Mattheson, 
Philologisches Tresespiel (Hamburg, 1752), p. 98. 

■^Schweitzer, ojo. cit., I, 227. 

16lbid.; and Grout, 0 £. cit ., p. 296. 


j 
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by their very composition superior to anything that had 
gone before. A second reason, growing out of the first, is 
that the style of composition had moved away from fugues, 
passions and cantatas. People "longed for a music that 
should be spontaneous feeling and nothing else. The con¬ 
cept of Nature which, in the epoch of growing rationalism, 
transformed philosophy and poetry, asserted itself also in 
music.To this last reason, however, Schweitzer 
suggests that, 

. . .Bach's art in its own way was also true to 
nature, and that in his strict polyphony a volcanic 
emotion and thought were embedded, like substances 
petrified in lava- this the men of the expiring 
eighteenth century could not see. There has never 
been a movement so lacking in the historical sense 
as the rationalism of the eighteenth century. The 
art of the past, in every department, it regarded 
as mere affectation. Everything old was nec¬ 
essarily antiquated, at least in its form. If 
they were to appreciate its utterance, it must be 
expressed in a simpler and more natural way.18 

The critics of the eighteenth century judged 

Emmanuel to be the great composer of the Bach family. 

Schweitzer provides the evidence of the English critic, 

Charles Burney (1726-1814) in support of this contention. 

Burney had visited Emmanuel in 1772 and described him as 


l^Schweitzer, 0 £. cit ., I, 228. 
18 Ibid., I, 228-9. 
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one of the greatest keyboard artists of all time, and far 
more learned than the elder Bach.19 

Johann Friedrick Reichardt (1752-1814), 
Kapellmeister to the Prussian Court and the greatest 
critical authority according to Schweitzer, ranked Bach far 
below Handel, though he criticized both composers for their 
use of ancient forms. 29 

According to Schweitzer, Bach suffered also during 
this period from German Hande1-worship.21 The degree to 
which this prevaded the German scene is exemplified in the 
attitude of Johann Adam Hiller (1789-1801), cantor at St. 
Thomas's, Leipzig in 1789, who operated as though Bach 
never existed. In fact "Hiller tried 'to inspire the 
Thomaners with abhorrence of the crudities' of Bach." 22 

Under another cantor, Johann Friedrich Doles, some 
of Bach's compositions were performed at Leipzig, and it 
was through Doles that Mozart first heard the motet 
Singet dem Herrn ein neues Lied . Mozart's reaction was 
recorded by a person present at the event: 


19 Ibid ., I, 229-30. 
20 Ibid., I, 230. 
21 Ibid ., I, 231. 
22 Ibid. 
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Mozart knew Bach more by hearsay than from his 
works; at any rate he was quite ignorant of his 
motets, which had never been printed. Scarcely 
had the choir sung a few bars when he started up; 
a few bars more, and he called out: 'What is 
that?' And now his whole soul seemed to be in his 
ears. When the performance was over, he called 
out joyfully, 'That is indeed something from which 
we can learn!' He was told that this school, at 
which Sebastian Bach had been cantor, possessed a 
complete collection of his motets, and treasured 
them as sacred relics. 'That's right! That's 
fine!' he said. 'Let me see them.' As there were 
no scores of these works, he got them to bring him 
the separate parts; and now it was a joy to the 
silent observers to see how eagerly Mozart dis¬ 
tributed the parts around him, in both hands, on 
his knees, on the nearest chairs, and, forgetting 
everything else, did not rise until he had care¬ 
fully read through everything that was there of 
Bach's. He begged and obtained a copy for himself, 
which he valued very highly.23 

Bach's son, Emmanuel, performed certain cantatas 
and sections of the B- Minor Mass , but the state of church 
music nearly forbade this type of activity. The cantorate 
choirs were a thing of the past and the notion of a 
voluntary mixed choir was not yet accepted within the 
church. Religious music, therefore, was possible only out¬ 
side the church and here, because it was essentially public 
entertainment, had to be more bombastic than sensitive. 

For this reason Handel and his large choruses captured 
center stage. 24 


22 Ibid ., I, 232. Quotes Johann Friedrich 
Rochlitz, Fur Freunde der Tonkunst, II, 212-3. 


24 Ibid., I, 233. 
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An additional factor contributes to the absence of 
Bach's music at this same time. The movement toward a 
"rationalistic spiritual poetry" moved the public taste in 
a direction contrary to the texts with which Back worked. 

The nineteenth century reflects certain changes in 
the attitude of late eighteenth century thought. Among 
those who set in motion this change was Johann Nicolaus 
Forkel (1749-1818). Forkel was musical director at 
Gottingen when he began a general chronological music his¬ 
tory. Fearful that he would not reach Bach, who he held 
in high esteem, Forkel turned to the task of the Bach 
biography out of sequence. The result was the beginning of 
modern inquiry into the music of Bach. Schweitzer, in dis¬ 
cussing these early commentaries, writes of Forkel's work: 

The significance of this work of sixty-nine pages 
does not lie in what it actually says . . . nor 
chiefly in the fact that it made the world, for 
the first time, acquainted with Bach and his art, 
but in the conquering enthusiasm that animates it. 
Forkel appealed to the national sentiment. "The 
works that Johann Sebastian Bach has left us," he 
says at the beginning of his preface, "are a 
priceless national heritage, of a kind that no 
other race possesses."25 

Forkel's national pride continues through to the last words 
of the biography: 

And this man, the greatest musical poet and the 
greatest musical orator that ever existed, and 
probably ever will exist, was a German. Let his 


25ibid., I, 236. 
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country be proud of him; let it be proud, but, at 
the same time, worthy of him!26 

Very little is said by Forkel concerning the cantatas and 

passions simply because there were very few of these works 

available to him. 

As Forkel was the first biographer of Bach, Johann 

Friedrich Rochlitz (1769-1842) was the first aesthetician. 

Various articles he wrote concerning Bach appeared in his 

chief work: Fur Freunde der Tonkunst in four volumes. 

Bach's vocal composition led Rochlitz to exclaim, Bach is 

"the Albrecht Durer of German music," since he, "chiefly 

attains great expression by the profound development and 

inexhaustible combination of simple ideas.On the basis 

of the movement of his independent parts he places Bach 

above Handel in musical greatness. 

Among others introduced to Bach at this time was 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832). In December, 1818, 

Goethe spent time at Berka and listened to the organist 

Johann Heinrich Friedrich Schiitz play selections of Bach. 

Years later Goethe described this experience: 

Of course, at this juncture, I thought of the 
worthy organist of Berka; for it was there, when 
my mind was in a state of perfect composure and 
free from external distraction, that I first 

^Mendel, 0 £. cit ., p. 353. 

^Schweitzer, o£. cit ., I, 237-8. 
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obtained some idea of your grand master. I said 
to myself, it is as if the eternal harmony were 
conversing within itself, as it may have done in 
the bosom of God just before the Creation of the 
world. So likewise did it move in my inmost soul, 
and it seemed as if I neither possessed nor needed 
ears, nor any other sense-least of all, the eyes. 28 

In his study of music, Goethe turned to Carl 
Friedrich Zelter (1758-1832), who was quite enthusiastic 
over Bach's work. Zelter often performed motets by Bach 
with his Singakademie , and conducted study groups in his 
home. It was on one of these occasions that Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy was first introduced to Bach. Under 
Mendelssohn and his friend, Eduard Devrient, a per¬ 
formance of the St. Matthew Passion took place on March 11, 
1829. Devrient's records of that performance are present¬ 
ed in English translation by David and Arthur Mendel, The 
Bach Reader. 29 On March 21, the anniversary of Bach's 
birth, the work was repeated. The success of these per¬ 
formances led to the presentation of other works. Of 
importance to our concern is the revival of the B Minor 
Mass by Johann Nepomuk Schelble. In 1828 he performed the 
Credo with little public recognition. In 1831 he did the 
Kyrie and the Gloria which he followed in 1835 with a cut 
version of the entire work. 30 


2®Mendel, oj>. cit., p. 369. 

29ibid., pp. 376-86. 
30Schweitzer, 0 £. cit ., I, 245. 
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The question whether Bach's music was church 

music—that is, should it be used in church—continued to 

persist during this period. Johann Theodor Mosevius (1788— 

1858), reviver of several of the cantatas, on the one hand 

saw these works as genuine church music: 

Precisely in Sebastian Bach. . .we can clearly 
recognize that not this or that style alone can 
lay claim to the title of a church style, but that 
only a soul filled with the holiest and highest 
can speak the language that can bring the most 
exalted things home to us, and that discards the 
mean and the unworthy.31 

But churches remained closed to Bach's art. True music in 
that conservative environment was understood to be the 
objective rather than subjective expression of feeling. 
Critiques argued that Bach's "imagination always runs away 
with him, his art is incomprehensible by the multitude, and 
he aims at being dramatic."32 

This controversy continued and was joined by a 
growing tension between the advocates of modern and 
classical music, with the ultimate result that there was 
further neglect of Bach's compositions. Those who opposed 
the Wagnerian style 

maintained that true classical music should concern 
itself only with perfect form and the expression of 
indefinite feeling, and prove its true greatness 
by avoiding drastic tone-painting and far-reaching 

31 Ibid ., I, 247. 

32 Ibid., I, 248. 
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poetic pretensions, Bach was an old musician; 
therefore he was a classical musician; therefore 
he could not have thought otherwise than as one 
was entitled to assume the classical masters 
thought. . .33 

Paralleling the publication of the Bachgesellschaft 
the first collection of Bach's total work, the first com¬ 
plete biography of Bach was written by Philip Spitta 
(1841-1894). Here at last was a real attempt to define 
Bach the musician, and to comment on each of his com¬ 
positions. In addition to commentary Spitta also dealt 
with the environment in which Bach had worked, in an 
attempt to come to terms with the many influences on the 
composer. 

Yet there was one principal weakness in Spitta's 
gigantic endeavor. In his approach to Bach's music he paid 
very little attention to aesthetics. This became 
Schweitzer's primary complaint; "The aesthetic view-point 
is too subordinate to the historical, and owing to the plan 
of the book the essential artistic quality of Bach's art is 
never presented as a whole." 34 

Schweitzer's own monumental work is partially 
dedicated to the task of correcting this omission. For 
Schweitzer, Bach becomes the terminal point for the history 


33 Ibid ., I, 249. 
34 Ibid., I, 255. 
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of music prior to the eighteenth century. Every form that 
had developed since the twelfth century found application 
in Bach's music. And he took these forms and used them in 
such a fashion that was vastly more superb than their 
originators. Schweitzer held that "to give his true 
biography is to exhibit the nature and the unfolding of 
German art, that comes to completion in him and is exhaust¬ 
ed in him. . ."35 

Yet Schweitzer was more than an aethetician. He 
was a theologian and in Bach he recognized a profound 
religious conscience at work. 

Combining aesthetic theory and this identification 
of religious consciousness, Schweitzer identified a 
language in music by which, he argued, Bach made explicable 
certain ideas or words that were present in the texts of 
his music. 36 

Schweitzer's work, itself, became a terminal point, 
but a point from which arguments praising or "damning" him 
have radiated. 3 ^ The issues were twofold. To what extent 
can we say that Bach is a religious artist? And, is it 


35 Ibid ., I, 3. 

36ibid., I, viii. 

3 ^Recent scholarship will be presented throughout 
the paper and is included in the Bibliography. 
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appropriate and correct to say that Bach develops a 
"musical language?" 

It is not the purpose of this paper to make the 
final pronouncement to either of these issues in terms of 
Bach's total musical creation. The task here is to 
comment upon the B- Minor Mass in terms of its content and 
purpose. Yet in working through this commentary the 
presence of both issues must be admitted. And in response 
to them I have offered some evidence that supports certain 
presuppositions which undergird this study. 

It is to this that I now turn as preliminary to 
the commentary on the Mass itself. 
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CHAPTER II 


SOME PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


I have already observed that Johann Nicolaus 
Forkel's biography marked the genesis of serious inquiry 
into the music of Bach following the composer's death in 
1750. While the work of Forkel was primarily biographical 
and in no sense as complete as Spitta's, he did detect in 
a small sense what Bach was trying to accomplish in his 
church music: 

Bach's first objective. . .was to develop his 
powers of expressing himself before he attempted 
to realize the ideal that beckoned him. Music to 
him was a language, and the composer a poet who, 
whatever the idiom he affects, must first of all 
have at his disposal the means of making himself 
intelligible to others. But the technique of his 
period Bach found limited in variety and in¬ 
sufficiently pliable. Therefore he set himself at 
the outset to refashion the accepted harmonic 
system. He did so in a manner characteristically 
individual and bearing the impress of his 
personality.1 

The importance of this statement lies in the 
methodological question which it raises, a question concern¬ 
ing the medium by which Bach expressed himself: How did 
Bach express his understanding of the human condition 
through the art form of music? Beneath this, however, is 
the more essential question of the nature of music as an 


^Johann Nikolaus Forkel, Johann Sebastian Bach 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Rowe, 1920), p. 72. 
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art form, itself. To answer this question will shed 
significant light upon the first question. 

i 

I 

Some Philosophical Considerations 
I To define music forces us to return to one of the 

| primary activities of man: the process of symbolization. 

This strikes right at the heart of the discussion of the 
nature of reality itself. If one were to posit, as a 
great deal of recent science and philosophy has done, that 
all true knowledge is based only on sense-evidence, then 
the activity of the mind is one of purely recording and 
combining. Intelligence then becomes a product of com¬ 
pression, memory, and association. Here, however, the work 
of Susanne K. Langer has been most helpful. She argues 
that another factor has entered the arena of speculation: 

j 

the use of symbols to organize as well as attain belief. 
This factor alters greatly the whole concept of intel¬ 
ligence. For that which makes man unique from other 
animals, then is his power to use symbols.2 
| Langer*s view of reality circumscribed by the use 

j of symbols, results from the existence of mathematics. 

j 

She argues that those who have tried to deal with math- 

I 

ematics through inductive reasoning have done a poor job; 
that mathematical statements in fact "deal only with items 
whose sensory qualities are quite irrelevant : their 'data* 

j 

j 

i 

j - 

| ^Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key 

| (New York: New American Library, 1951), p. 33. 
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are arbitrary sounds or marks called symbols ."3 "Math¬ 
ematics", she continues, "does not profess to say anything 
about the existence, reality, or efficacy of things at 
all." 4 Instead the concern is in the possibility of 
symbolizing things and the relationship that things might 
enter into with each other. What we have then is the 
eclipse of the problem of observation by the problem of 
meaning, that is, sense-data are primarily symbols. 5 This 
leads then to the question of how symbols function in the 
organization of experience. 

How symbols do function can be explicated if they 
are observed in relationship to "signs." Langer declares 
that there is a profound difference between the use of 
symbols and the use of signs: 

. . .The use of signs is the very first manifest¬ 
ation of mind. It arises as early in biological 
history as the famous 'conditioned reflex,' by 
which a concomitant of a stimulus takes over the 
stimulus-function. The concomitant becomes a 
sign of the condition to which the reaction is 
really appropriate. This is the real beginning of 
mentality. . .6 

Man uses signs not only to indicate things but to represent 
them. In this capacity a sign may not point to anything in 


•* Ibid ., p. 27. 

4 Ibid ., p. 28. 

^Ibid., p. 29. 

6Ibid., pp. 35-6. 
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in the present environment. This is true of words which 
are used not in the sense of signals but to talk about 
things. They, the words, take the place of something we 
have perceived earlier in our experience or something that 
through our memories we can conceive or imagine to be 
possible in the future. Signs used in this sense, in 
absentia , are symbols.7 

Langer rejects the bio-genetic argument that the 
mind is essentially a recorder and transmitter which re¬ 
calls certain problems before us. Rather, the cause for 

process of organization is found in a primary need in 
This basic need is the need of symbolization: 

The symbol-making function is one of man's 
primary activities, like eating, looking, or mov¬ 
ing about. It is the fundamental process of his 
mind, and goes on all the time. Sometimes we are 
aware of it, sometimes we merely find its results, 
and realize that certain experiences have passed 
through our brains and have been digested there. 8 

is significant, argues Langer 

For if the material of thought is symbolism, then 
the thinking organism must be forever furnishing 
symbolic versions of its experiences, in order to 
let thinking proceed. As a matter of fact, it is 
not the essential act of thought that is symbol¬ 
ization, but an act essential to thought , and 
prior to it.9 


this 

man. 


This 


7 Ibid ., pp. 35-7. 
8 Ibid., p. 45. 
9 Ibid. 
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The process by which experiences are transformed 
into symbols is described by Langer as symbolic transforma¬ 
tion, of which speech is one of the most obvious examples. 
Speech is a universal tool and the "mark of humanity," 
according to Langer. Yet while speech or language is our 
most faithful and indispensable picture of human expe¬ 
rience, it is the outcome of only one kind of symbolic 
process, and by its very nature is deceptive. In the 
narration of a collection of facts the relationship 
between each of those facts must be treated as a fact, as 
an object. For example, to say that X loves Y narrates 
the fashion in which X and Y are related, but the method 
by which this relationship is expressed is the naming of 
it. What occurs as a succession of events in language: 
first "X", then "loves", and finally "Y", occurs at one 
point in time and "love" is not an object but the quality 
of the relationship. The property of language that forces 
us to string out our ideas is discursiveness. Because of 
it, only those thoughtswhich can be arranged in the 
peculiar order of verbal symbolism can be articulated in 
this way. Any idea which does not lend itself to this 
projection is incommunicable in terms of speech. Poetry 
which bears a strong resemblance to speech because of 
common material functions in a quite different fashion. 

Its import is not derived from the assertion of the 
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| 
i 

the literal meaning of the words but from "the way the 
assertion is made." The significance of this will be 
dealt with below when I speak of the relationship between 
a poetic text and music in the development of song.10 

Discursive communication has a representational 
function, yet there are many propositions which have only 
one expressive function. How are we to understand 
emotional responses? Or how are we to come to an under¬ 
standing of the relationship between two objects? 

Central to this problem is the world that lies 
prior to language. The world that meets our senses is 
not a world of "things" but a world of complex, fluid 
sensations. Langer writes, that out of these our sense 
organs select certain predominant forms which are the basis 
for the report of "objects" or "things." This ability to 
organize things into groups and patterns is called abstrac¬ 
tion. 11 Speech is not the only form that operates from 
this level. Visual forms such as colors and lines are just 
as capable of articulation as words, yet they are non- 
discursive. They are presentational: they present 
"things" simultaneously so that the relationship between 
objects is grasped at the same time. This form conveys 


^ Ibid ., p. 220 (Italics omitted) 
lllbid., p. 83. 
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| 26 
! the emotion and quality of the relationship, and here too 

i 

is a methodology for giving human feelings concrete ex¬ 
pression, expression that can be seen and shared. 

1 

i This theory of symbolism of Langer, then, dis- 

j 

tinguishes between two modes of representation rather than 

I 

I 

J restricting all knowledge to discursive forms and relegat- 
S ing all other conception to irrationality. Rather, we 

are to go behind both discursive and non-discursive forms 
to a point of raw, unformed, experience and discover the 
genesis of science and art in the basic human act of 
symbolic transformation. It is this act that lies at the 
heart of all forms of human expression of which speech is 
only one form. 

The Nature of Music 

The advent of music, and all artistic forms derive 
their existence from the act of symbolic transformation. 
Our concern, however, centers around the nature and func¬ 
tion of music. 

The degree to which music has been successful in 
the expression of human experience has produced a wide 
diversity of opinion. Kant, for example, understood all 
the arts as cultural agencies where music contributed 
directly to the intellectual process although being the 
lowest of all the art forms. The Darwinians argued that 
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music was important if it could demonstrate some sort of 

survival value, while in passing reference William James 

considered it to be "a mere incidental peculiarity of the 

nervous system, with no teleological significance."12 

Another view considered music a form of pleasurable 

sensation. All these positions have given rise to a pure 

aesthetic based on the satisfaction of taste. 

A second major treatment of music centered on the 

emotional response that music evoked. This belief that 

music produced powerful feelings that could overwhelm the 

individual can be traced back to Greek philosophy. In 

Palto Republic (Bk iii) for example, we find: 

. . .Rhythm and harmony sink deep into the recesses 
of the soul and take the strongest hold there, 
bringing that grace of body and mind which is only 
to be found in one who is brought up in the right 
way. Moreover, a proper training in this kind 
makes a man quick to perceive any defect or ugli¬ 
ness in art or in nature. Such deformity will 
rightly disgust him. Approving all that is lovely, 
he will welcome it home with joy into his soul and 
nourished thereby, grow into a man of a noble 
spirit.13 

This same awareness of music's power is present in 
the thought of St. Augustine. In the tenth book of his 
Confessions he wrote: 


12 William James, The Principles of Psychology 
(New York: Dover, 1950), II, 419. ~ 

l 2 Plato, The Republic of Plato , (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1962), p. 90. (iii, 401). 
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i 

i 


I 


i 

i 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


i 

! 

i 


Now, in those airs which Thy words breathe soul in¬ 
to, when sung with a sweet and trained voice, do I 
somewhat repose; yet not so as to cling to them, 
but so as to free myself when I wish. But with 
the words which are their life do they, that they 
may gain admission into me, strive after a place of 
some honour in my heart; and I can hardly assign 
them a fitting one. Sometimes I appear to myself 
to give them more respect than is fitting, as I 
perceive that our minds are more devoutly and 
earnestly elevated into a flame of piety by the 
holy words themselves when they are thus sung, 
than when they are not; and that all affections of 
our spirit, by their own diversity, have their 
appropriate measures in the voice and singing, 
wherewith by I know not what secret relationship 
they are stimulated. But the gratification of my 
flesh, to which the mind ought never to be given 
over to be enervated, often beguiles me, while 
the sense does not so attend on reason as to 
follow her patiently; but having gained admission 
merely for her sake, it strives even to run on be¬ 
fore her, and be her leader. Thus in these things 
do I sin unknowing, but afterwards do I know it.l4 

Steming from this argument that music primarily 
produces feelings is the assertion that music is the com¬ 
poser's avenue of self-expression. It is the composer who 
pours forth the true feelings of his heart in an emotional 
catharsis. 

Susanne Langer raises certain serious objections 

to these understandings of music as she develops her own 

understanding of the nature and function of music. 

Concerning the power of music, she argues, 

despite the fact that there is, to my knowledge, 
not a single authentic record of any specific 


^Augustine, The Confessions of St . Augustine 
(New York: Liveright, c. 1876) , pp. 255-6. (X, 33) . 
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change of disposition of intention, or even the 
inhibition of a practical impulse in any person by 
the agency of music, this belief in the physical 
power of the art has come down to modern times.15 

To assert, she continues, that music is essentially 
a form of self-expression becomes bound up in paradox. For 
the history of music is a history of increasing sophistica¬ 
tion of more and more integrated and articulate forms 
which have moved a great distance from the primitive cry. 
This is not to deny that music is a means by which we work 
off our subjective experience for a personal balance, but 
this is not the primary function of music. The primary 
function of music, and all art for that matter, is the 
creation of perceptible forms expressive of human 

feeling.16 

If music has any significance, it is semantic, not 
symptomatic. Its "meaning" is evidently not that 
of a stimulus to evoke emotions, nor that of a 
signal to announce them; if it has an emotional 
content, it "has" it in the same sense that 
language "has" its conceptual content—symbol¬ 
ically. It is not usually derived from affects 
nor intended for them; but we may say, with certain 
reservations, that it is about them. Music is not 
the cause or cure of feelings, but their logical 
expression ; though even in this capacity it has its 
special ways of functioning, that make it incom¬ 
mensurable with language, and even with pre¬ 
sentational symbols like images, gestures, and 
rites.17 


l^Langer, Philosophy , p. 180. 

l^Susanne k. Langer, Problems of Art (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1957), p. 80\ 

17l,anger, Philosophy , p. 185. 
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Music then is not "self-expression" but the exposition of 
feelings- feelings of love, hope, fear- of birth and all 
the qualities of life. As such, music expresses the com¬ 
poser 's knowledge of human feeling and not how the know¬ 
ledge was acquired nor when. In other words, the function 
of music is not the symptomatic expression of feelings 
that the composer has, but a symbolic expression of forms 
of consciousness as he interprets them. 

Up to this point music shares a commonality with 
the other art forms, but Langer quickly adds that is is 
here that the sameness ends. Her argument here is im¬ 
portant for our understanding of the relationship between 
poetic texts and music. 

Langer first asks in her book Problems of Art why, 
if all the arts are really the same, there are so many 
different names? One possible answer is that artists work 
in differing materials and while in essence all art is the 
same there are many accidents. The difficulty here, she 
replies, is that to postulate sameness is simply to pass 
over the problem, condemning yourself to generalities. 
Langer on the other hand takes each art and treats in as 
autonomous, asking what it creates, the principles of 
creation in the particular form, and what it can accomplish 


■^Langer, Problems of Art , p. 78. 
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and through what materials it takes shape. Such a study 
results in several genera of art: plastic, musical, 

| balletic (all forms of dance), and poetic.19 "Each art 

! 

j begets a special demension of experience. . . .Let us call 

i it the primary apparition of an art. . . ."20 Each one of 

the arts has its primary apparition, which is something 
created, not something found in the world and used. In 

I 

painting, for example, it occurs with the lines and 
colors. 21 Music, too, has its primary illusion: virtual 
time. It is in this dimension which all created forms 
move. 22 Langer suggests that music presents an obvious 
! illusion that is so obvious that we often fail to 

appreciate its significance. This is the illusion or 
| appearance of movement. Music flows; there is a progres- 

| sion of steps rising and falling. And there is harmony; 

i dischord and resolution. All this contributes to a sense 

of motion. Yet this is motion in which nothing is dis- 

i 

| placed; nothing has moved from one place to another. The 

I 

| movement is illusory. 

i 

i 

! 


1 ^Ibid. 



20 Ibid., 

pp. 

80-1. 

21 Ibid., 

P- 

35. 

22 Ibid., 

P- 

81. 
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By means of this purely apparent movement, music 
presents an auditory apparition of time; more 
precisely, of what one might call "felt time." 
Instead of vaguely sensing time as we do through 
our own physical life-processes, we hear its 
passage. But this passage is not a simple one¬ 
dimensional trickle of successive moments, as it 
is in the conceptual framework of classical 
physics with which we usually operate in practical 
life. Musical time is not at all clock-time. It 
has a sort of voluminousness and complexity and 
variability that make it utterly unlike metrical 
time.2 3 


It is this quality that allows music to articulate certain 
human experiences in a fashion that discursive communica¬ 
tion cannot. Life is extremely complex and the events 
that take place are not successive but multiple. They 
form a "dense fabric" in which many are lost or hidden 
from view. Langer suggests that it is one-dimensional 
time of Newtonian physics which are actually abstractions 
of our experience of time.24 This discursive property is 
overcome in music. 

Langer continues by suggesting that music 
accomplishes this by "sonorous moving forms." These are 
the elements of music. The materials of music, sounds of 
a certain pitch, loudness, overtones, and metronomic 
length, 

. . .must be completely swallowed up in the 

illusion they create, in which henceforth we find 

23 ibid ., p. 37. 

24ibid., p. 38. 
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only illusory elements. . .The illusory elements 
are figures, motions, and what we call "colors," 
"spaces," tensions and resolutions, resting tones, 
emptiness, beginnings and ends. 25 

In conclusion Langer writes, 

Music unfolds in a virtual time created by sound, 
a dynamic flow given directly and, as a rule, 
purely to the ear. This virtual time, which is an 
image not of clock-time, but of lived time, is the 
primary illusion of music. In it melodies move 
and harmonies grow and rhythms prevail, with the 
logic of an organic living structure. Virtual 
time is to music what virtual space is to plastic 
art: its very stuff, organized by the tonal forms 
that create it.26 

Having developed the principle of primary 
apparition, Langer suggests that there are two consequences 
1) distinctions made between the arts: painting, music, 
poetry, are not false ones; and 2) there can be no hybrid 
works, works which equally belong to two groups equally. 

To the first statement she asks whether there is any 
relation between the arts other than initial purpose. Her 
answer is that to say that two things are distinct does 
not mean to say that they are unrelated.27 we have 
observed that arts are defined by their primary ap¬ 
paritions, not by their materials or techniques. The fact 
that poetry involves sound, the normal material of music, 


25j[bid., p. 39. 
2 ^ Ibid ., p. 41. 
2 ^Ibid., p. 82. 
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is not what makes it comparable to music. 28 The primary 

apparition of any art may appear as secondary in another. 
For example, generally all space is plastic space, all 
time is musical time, and all impersonal forces are 
balletic; yet what takes place when music and poetry are 
brought together in song? 

In her book entitled Feeling and Form , Langer deals 

with this question. She writes, 

What all good composers do with language is 
neither to ignore its character, nor to obey 
poetic laws, but to transform the entire verbal 
material—sound, meaning, and all—into musical 
elements. 

When words enter into music they are no longer 
prose or poetry, they are elements of the music. 
Their office is to help create and develop the 
primary illusion of music, virtual time, and not 
that of literature, which is something else; so 
they give up their literary status and take on 
purely musical functions.29 

Langer continues this same idea of Problems of Art : 

The poetic creation counts only indirectly in a 
song, in exciting the composer to compose it. 

After that, the poem as a work of art is broken 
up. Its words, sound and sense alike, its 
phrases, its images, all become musical material. 

In a well-wrought song the text is swallowed, hide 
and hair. That does not mean that the words do 
not count, that other words would have done as 
well; but the words have been musically exploited, 


2 8 Ibid., p. 83. 

^susanne K. Langer, Feeling and Form (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953), p. 150. 
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they have entered into a new composition, and the 
poem as a poem has disappeared in the song.30 

This is the "Principle of Assimilation". In it the words 
of a poem, a biblical passage, become musical elements. 

The resulting composition is music, pure music rather than 
a hybrid of the two forms. This Langer argues accounts 
for the fact that Wagner's operas are essentially music. 

The nature of the poetic text needs some consider¬ 
ation. Since in the movement from poetry to song, the 
poem is annihilated, the nature or quality of the text is 
not of any great importance. Trivial or sentimental 
texts may provide as good material as great poetry. The 
important consideration is whether the words convey a 
composable idea. Do they suggest "centers of feelings and 
lines of connection, to excite a musician's imagination"? 32 
"A song conceived 'poetically' sounds not as the poem 
sounds, but as the poem feels ; in the process of 
composition, individual words, images, and actions merely 
present opportunities for the development of the composer's 
ideas. . .The measure of a good text, a good libretto, 
even a good subject for music, is simply its 

^Danger, Problems of Art , p. 84. 

31 -Langer, Feeling and Form , p. 164. 

32 Ibid., p. 153. 
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transformability into music; and that depends on the 
composer 1 s imagination.33 

One last aspect of music that needs to be treated. 
This is the description of music as language. Langer 
points out that music with genuine conceptual content has 
been understood in two ways: 1) Onomatopoetic, the recog¬ 
nition of natural sounds in musical effects, which is the 
basis of "program music"; and, 2) Dramatic Music, music 
as a language of feeling or for the exposition of feelings. 

Langer rejects any understanding of music as a 
language. She argues that music has certain properties 
that prepare it for symbolic use, items that allow it to 
resemble a language. It is composed of separable items, 
easily produced, easily combined; and in themselves play 
no sematic role which allows them to get in the way of 
content, and they modify each others character in combina¬ 
tion as words do. Yet music is not a language for it has 
no vocabulary. Tones are not words, harmony not grammar 
nor is thematic development a syntax.34 we cannot prove 
every musical phrase or motive to mean some nameably feel¬ 
ing, memory, or idea; yet this is not to deny symbol¬ 
ization. That would also be false for then we would 


33 Ibid ., pp. 159-160. 

34Langer, Philosophy in a New Key , pp. 188-198. 
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assume that the rubrics of language are absolute, that any 
other sematic must make the same distinctions as discursive 
thought and individualize things, events, and emotions. 

This flexability as we have seen in the notion of primary 
apparition is the strength of music: "music articulates 
forms which language cannot set forth."35 And "because 
the forms of human feeling are much more congruent with 
musical forms than with the forms of language, music can 
reveal the nature of feelings with a detail and truth 
that language cannot approach."36 

The absence of any assigned connotation leads 
Langer to conclude that " music at its highest, though 
clearly a symbolic form, is an unconsummated symbol . 
Articulation is its life, but not assertion; expressive¬ 
ness, not expression. The actual function of meaning, 
which calls for permanent contents, is not fulfilled; for 
the assignment of one rather than another possible meaning 
to each form is never explicitly made."37 

These then are some of the presuppositions under 
which the analysis of the B Minor Mass will be carried out. 

3 5 ibid., p. 198. (Italics omitted). 

36 lbid . , p. 199. 

37 ibid., p. 204. 
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Yet before considering the work itself, 
Schweitzer's theoretical development of 
light of these issues raised by Langer. 


we need to survey 
Bach's music in 
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CHAPTER III 

MOTIVES IN BACH'S MUSIC: SCHWEITZER'S ANALYSIS 

The purpose of this chapter is not to defend nor 
comdemn the position that Albert Schweitzer has articulat¬ 
ed. Rather, it is to lift up certain elements of 
Schweitzer's thought that will be particularly helpful in 
the analysis of the Mass . 

I. Poetry and Music 

Schweitzer at the beginning of his second volume 
introduces the relationship between word (text) and music 
in the choral preludes, cantatas, and greater vocal works. 
He first demonstrates the influence that pictorial and 
poetic music, written during the two or three generations 
prior to Bach, had upon the master. Particularly does he 
single out the Hamburg Theatre which understood the music 
it produced as "a representation of actions, scenes, and 
ideas."1 An example of this type of music is Telemann's 
cantata for the Eighth Sunday after Trinity written in 
1744 which "represents the false prophets in sheep's cloth¬ 
ing by a complete circle of fifths through all the twelve 
major scales. 2 

^Schweitzer, I., 9, II, 1. 

2 Ibid. 
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Concluding his comments on Bach's musical environ¬ 
ment Schweitzer writes, "the music among which Bach grew 
up, whose full unfolding he was able to witness, and 
whose consummation he is, took for itself by preference 
the title of 'expressive' (affektvoll) in distinction from 
all others, meaning to indicate thereby that its purpose 
was graphic characterization and realism. "3 

In the foregoing material we see that Schweitzer 
did mark the beginning of an inquiry into the music of 
Bach not from the interest in "pure" or "absolute" music, 
but from the relationship between the poetry of the text 
and the music to which the words were set. Whether Bach 
represents the ultimate manifestation of this technical 
movement in tone painting- expressive music, or whether 
Bach contributed something of much greater significance 
than even Schweitzer recognized, we shall now set out to 
determine. 

Schweitzer himself argued that Bach's music was in 
essence the "expression" of the poetic text beneath it. 

He theoretically observed that while we classify the arts 
according to the material used to communicate the artist's 
idea, the material itself is of secondary importance. 

3 Ibid., II, 2. 
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Primarily the underlying experience is the same. The 
question is only of style or language used to fulfill the 
communicating process .4 Art, itself, "is neither painting 
nor poetry nor music, but an act of creation in which all 
three cooperate."5 Music "working in a medium so little 
fitted to depict concrete ideas" adopted in some circum¬ 
stances "pictorial and poetic tendencies" which gave rise 
to a "false art"- an art which thought it could express 
objects and ideas. Reaction against this understanding 
has led many to describe Bach's music in absolute 
categories, yet, Schweitzer reminds his readers, many men 
see a picture when in fact they hear it. For art is in 
itself not painting, poetry, or music, but an act of 
creation where all three cooperate. 6 in music, through 
the association of ideas, "tone-visions" are created in 
the mind of the listener. To hear Palestrina, argues 
Schweitzer, is to be automatically transformed to the nave 
of a church.7 Carrying the argument further, just as 
there are painters and musicians among the poets, so there 

^ Ibid ., I, 8. 

5 Ibid ., II, 13. 

6 Ibid ., II, 13-4. 

7 Ibid ., II, 15. j 

i 
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are poets and painters among the musicians. "Poetic music" 
Schweitzer defines as music which principally deals with 
ideas, while "pictorial music" deals primarily with 
pictures; the former appeals to feelings, while the latter 
to our faculty of representation. Bach, concludes 
Schweitzer, belongs to this last group. 8 9 

In his chapter on "Word and Tone in Bach", 

Schweitzer develops further what he means by "Bach, the 
painter." Concerning the musical phrase and poetry he 
believes that "the relation of Bach's music to its text is 
the most intimate that can be imagined. . .The structure 
of his musical phrase does not merely fit more or less the 
structure of the poetic phrase, but is identical with it'.'9 
An example he cites is from the St. Matthew Passion, The 
text- 

"Gerne will ich mich bequemen 

Kreuz und Becher anzunehmen 

Trink ich doch dem Heiland nach," 

has rhyme and a regular length. Bach, however, situates 
the accents and intervals in such a fashion so as to divert 
attention from it: 10 

8 Ibid ., II, 21. 

9 Ibid ., II, 25. 

10 Ibid., II, 28. 
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EXAMPLE 1 


Ger • ne will Ich mlch be - que-men, Krenr und Be - cher 


tn • zn - neb - men, trials icb doeb dem Hei-land nach* 


Concluding his comments on Bach's texts f Schweitzer 

writes, 

Bach is thus bent on making the music character¬ 
istically expressive at any cost. Before he de¬ 
cides simply to write beautiful music to a text/ 
he searches the words through and through to find 
an emotion which, after it has been intensified, 
is suitable for musical representation. He re¬ 
models his text to suit the way he means to express 
it in music. The words are finally no more than a 
shadow-picture of the music. Bach's relation to 
his text is active, not passive; it does not 
inspire him so much as he inspires it. His music 
lifts the words to a higher power, bringing out in 
transfigured form what seems struggling for 
expression in the mediocrity or,— as often enough 
happens- the benality of the poem.ii 


II. Bach's Use of Certain Motives 

Continuing the development, our writer turns to the 
question of how Bach handles his music when the poetry 

1X Ibid., II, 36. | 
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presents a succession of ideas. His answer is that Bach 
does not try to follow the text line by line, but attempts 
to express the "characteristic emotional content, the word 
that seems to him vital for the mood of the whole. . ."12 
Again, we see Bach, the painter: the one who seizes upon 
the pregnant moment that contains the whole event for him, 
and this he depicts in his music. 

To bring this off Bach relies on tone-painting- 
not of the "obtrusive" sort such as described by one 
composer: "'they complained that I tried to represent on 

the all-powerful instrument, the organ, natural phenomena 
such as thunder, earthquakes, collapsing walls, and etc." 11 
This, Schweitzer continues, our composer succeeded in do¬ 
ing "not only with crying children and howling dogs, but 
in making a deaf mute 'feel'the thunder." 14 Bach's tone¬ 
painting was of the kind which remained within the limits 
of musical symbolism. One such example occurs in the St . 
Matthew Passion . In a arioso we hear: "Ja! freilich will 
in uns das Fleisch und Blut zum Kreuz gezwungen sein" 

(Aye, surely now can flesh and blood atone, if the Cross 
hold them bound). With this there is a "curious 


!2ibid., II, 38. 

!^Ibid., II, 43. Quotes Abt Vogler, Choralsystem 

(1800), p. 102. 

14 Ibid. 
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flickering" in the flute accompaniment. By this flickering 
Schweitzer concludes that Bach was attempting to portray 
Jesus with the cross as he stumbled along, falling to his 
knees and rising again.15 

EXAMPLE 2 




1 1 iff 111 r n 




Through the association of various themes with 

pictorial ideas Schweitzer found twenty to twenty-five 

root-themes or motives, motives which occur at a particular 

point in conjunction with suggestion by the text. In this 

sense Schweitzer contends that Bach developed a musical 

language . This language includes 

[the] "step"-motives for the expression of firm¬ 
ness, indecision, or tottering? the syncopated 
themes of lassitude? the theme that depicts 
tumult? the graceful wavy lines that depict 


15 Ibid., II, 45. I 

i 

f 

> i 
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peaceful rest; the serpentine lines that contort 
themselves at the mention of the word Satan; the 
charming, flowing motives that enter when angels 
are mentioned; the motives of rapturous, naive or 
passionate joy; [and] the motives of distressful 
or noble grief.16 

As to whether Bach was conscious of this use of a 
musical language, Schweitzer concludes there is no definite 
answer. We can only look to the scores, and in the score 
we see this language happen. That in fact there are 
examples where Bach's "painting" got out of control 
Schweitzer rationalizes by saying that "he fails because 
he cultivates to its final consequences the language in 
which he expresses himself so consummately, with the re¬ 
sult that, for the ordinary intelligence, the melodic and 
the beautiful are almost wholly lost in the plastic. It 
is an error of which only genius is capable. 

Important both for the study of the Mass and my 
criticism of Schweitzer's development are the various 
motives that he ennumerates. Probably the most basic of 
these is the "step". When the musical line is tranquil and 
even, this exhibits or portrays strength and confidence. 
Later we will see this operating in the Credo and the 
Confiteor of the Mass. A more active rendering of the 


16 Ibid., 

Hi 

51 

17 Ibid., 

Hi 
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motive portrays combat, such as in Cantata 80, Ein'Feste 
Burg: 18 


EXAMPLE 3 
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Johann Sebastian Bach, A Stronghold Sure (New 
York: Edwin F. Kalmus, n.d.), p. 35, 
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Exhaustion is represented by syncopation j 1 ^ 

EXAMPLE 4 


C ); E 3— r- fi fk j 1 - J JJ I I | ¥ = t z 

r P- ’- F l g 


Uncertain steps indicate a vacillating faith while a 
syncopated step in an "idealized form" expresses weariness 
that has found rest in Christ. The notion of beatific 
peace or mystic adoration is signified by this rhythm: 2( ^ 

EXAMPLE 5 



Grief as a lamentation is expressed in terms of a sequence 
of notes tied in pairs to form sighs . 21 

EXAMPLE 6 



^Schweitzer, o£. cit ., II, 92. 
2Q Ibid ., II, 64. 

21 Ibid., II, 65. 
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Torturing grief consists of a chromatic scale covering five 
or six notes. This will occur in the bass figure of the 
Crucifixus in the Mass ; 22 

EXAMPLE 7 



The figures: 23 


EXAMPLE 8 
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22 Ibid . 

23 Ibid., II, 104. 
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express violent passion, terror, horror, and despair, 
through a series of reiterated quavers or semi-quavers. 

There are several variations of the joy motive. 

One such variation is that of naive joy which is exhibited 
by a long animated series of quaver-like scale passages. 

The rhythm:24 

EXAMPLE 9 

/73 J73 J79-_ 


expresses lively or radiant joy, a confidence in the good¬ 
ness of God. Ecstatic joy consists of an arabesque in a 
solo instrument such as we find in the "Laudmus te" of the 
B Minor Mass . 

In addition to these elements of the joy motive, 
there is also the rhythm of "felicity": 25 

EXAMPLE 10 

’JT3JJ -Imu 




24 ibid., II, 65. 
25 ibid., II, 99. 
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This expression of charm and happiness occurs in several 
variations and is often combined with the joy motive. For 
example, a sense of peaceful joy is found in the following 
rhythm,^ 6 


EXAMPLE 11 


J3T3JT3JT3. 



Schweitzer also suggests a series of motives which 
he labels "speaking motives." These were used particularly 
in the chorale-preludes where the chorale motiff is re¬ 
called in the mind of the listener as he reflects on the 
appropriate text. In addition to this, however, Bach used 
pictorial themes to develop certain words of a text such 
as clouds, funeral bells, the knocking of the Lord, 
laughter, the Devil, and Angels to name a few instances. 


26 Ibid., II, 102. 
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One last motive occurs in the rhythum | ^7 

EXAMPLE 12 

JTI3JJI3 



and presents the idea and feeling of dignity and solemnity, 
the notion of royalty and majesty. 

In practice, the use of the motives often occurred 
linked together in succession in order to amplify more 
clearly the particular text. We find this cooperation of 
motives, for example, in the first chorus of Cantata 103; 
Ihr werdet weinen und heulen, aber die Welt wird sich 
freuen, where the motive of joy and the chromatic motive 
of sorrow are used antithetically. Another example is in 
the opening chorus of Cantata 78, Jesu , der du meine 
Seele:28 


27 Ibid ., II, 94. 
28 Ibid., II, 115. 
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In his closing remarks on the motives, Schweitzer 

summarizes his position by saying that, 

Bach's musical language is simply based on the fact 
that for the representation of certain feelings he 
prefers certain definite rhythms, and that this 
association is so natural that it at once tells its 
own story to anyone with a musical mind. . . . 

Bach's intervals have. . .a special significance of 
their own, though the discovery of general formulae 
is incomparably more difficuly here than in the case 
of the rhythms. We can say with certainty, however, 
that skips of sixths are generally plentiful when he 
has to express joy, while uneasiness and something 
like loathing are often expressed by means of the 
diminished third. Strange and widely-separated 
dissonances are employed to represent pain and 
horror. 29 

Schweitzer concludes this discussion by affirming 
that it would be impossible to categorize a "language" 
such as discourse out of Bach's "musical language." Only 


2^Ibid., II, 121. 
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certain "course" elements can be so reduced, yet we should 
become aware of the expressions present in his music. ^0 

Schweitzer is quite correct in his identification of 
certain musical devices by which Bach illustrated the 
significant words in a text. Words such as "death","joy," 
"suffering", the "devil", are illustrated through chromatic 
movement and the rising and falling of a musical line in a 
particular rhythm. 

His analysis is equally accurate with regard to the 
chorale preludes, preludes based on a particular chorale 


Ort 

Ibid ., II, 122. An example of the continuation of 
Schweitzer's argument in our contemporary period is the 
work of Karl Geiringer. In a lecture delivered in the 
Whithall Pavilon of the Library of Congress on May 23, 
1955, he spoke about "Symbolism in the Music of Bach." He 
worked with the musical form of the canon as a means of 
expressing certain ideas and also speaks of the signif¬ 
icance of numbers in Bach's music. The canonic form 
occurs, for example, in the duet of the Mass , "Et in unum 
Dominum Jesum Christum filium Dei unigenitum," Here, 
Geiringer, as did Schweitzer, argyes that this use of the 
canon is to demonstrate the unity of the Father and the 
Son. 

Concerning the numerical "games", Geiringer argues 
that in the St. Matthew Passion , when Jesus at the Last 
Supper takes the cup, gives thanks, uttering the words, 
"Drink ye all of it. . .", the bass accompaniment here 
plays a sequence of 116 notes apparently refering to 
Psalm 116 which refers to the cup of salvation. 

These are but two examples of how Geiringer has 
continued Schweitzer's work. For further elaboration 
consult, Karl Geiringer, Symbolism in the Music of Bach 
(Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress, 1956). 
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text where the text, while not being sung, is illustrated 
in much the same fashion as the cantata texts. 

It is unjustifiable, however, to take the figures 
identified by Schweitzer and, by discovering similar 
formulations in the preludes and fugues, announce that a 
particular fugue is articulating an idea such as death be¬ 
cause of a slowly descending chromatic motive. D.F. 

Tovey, commenting on this continuity of musical gestures 
inspired by the vocal text, writes: 

Bach took it for granted, and did not attach to it 
anything like the importance it is apt to assume in 
the minds of readers who learn of its rediscovery 
to-day. Good music was to him a thing that could be 
used to any good new purpose, regardless of what its 
details may have symbolized in their first setting. 
Sometimes Bach thinks fit to add new symbols, but he 
seldom troubles to remove old ones merely because 
they no longer happen to illustrate the words.31 

Of course, Tovey is speaking of Bach's use of 

material from one cantata in others. Yet, the implication 

is that it is absurd to attempt to lift motives from 

cantatas and place them in the preludes and fugues. 

Schweitzer's weakness lay in the fact that he 

establishes a vocabulary out of the musical motives. This 

is not possible. As we have seen above, Langer suggests 


^Donald Francis Tovey, Vocal Music (London:' Oxford 
University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1937) , p. 51. 
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that tones are not words, nor is harmony a grammar.32 
This is not to deny music's ability to symbolize; rather, 
it is the denial that this is music's primary activity. 

When music is asked to function like speech, it is en¬ 
gaged in a secondary activity. 

The primary activity of Bach's music is not the 
articulation of the emotional value or pictorial nature of 
certain words as they occur in the text, but the articula¬ 
tion of human experience that has already undergone the 
formal process of mythologizing. This is the understand¬ 
ing of the human condition as it is confessed by the 
Church. It is through this confession and the thought that 
accompanies it, that Bach creates his composition. In the 
work under study, the text of the Mass is swallowed up by 
the music. It ceases to be the poetry of the Liturgy and 
becomes something quite different. What this is and how 
it happens will be the subject of the final chapter after 
we have commented upon and developed the thought of the 
movements in the Mass. To this end we need to become 
aware of Bach's theological position and the religious 
situation in Germany during the early eighteenth century. 


^Langer, New Key , pp. 188-98. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE THEOLOGICAL POSITION OF BACH 

To be able to speak at length on Bach's use of the 
Roman Mass in the work under study, presupposes that some¬ 
thing can be said of the composer's thought. In fact it 
is essential to the thesis of this paper that we can with 
justification elaborate in broader terms certain ideas 
that are expressed in the music. Yet when we turn to 
documents from Bach or about him, we discover precious 
little evidence that would clarify his theological posi¬ 
tion. 

The evidence that we do have demonstrates that 
Bach's thinking reflects the thought of three periods of 
Reformed theology: Martin Luther's own lifetime, Lutheran 
Scholasticism and Lutheran Pietism. 

Luther's Theological Position 

Two tenants of Luther's theology play a fundamental 
role in Bach's compositions. These are Luther's under¬ 
standing of justification by faith, and his concept of the 
Incarnation. 

Luther's doctrine of justification by faith dem¬ 
onstrates the tremendous influence that medieval catholic 
thought had upon the reformer. In his writings we find 
Augustinian theology, Thomism, and the theological 
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environment of his own youth, Nominalism. Here in the 
latter,in the work of Occam and Biel, we find the posi¬ 
tion that Luther so violently reacted against.1 This 

position claimed that it is within the power of man to 
love God above anything else ( Facere quod in se est 
diligere deum super omnia ). This is a very unselfish love 
of God, and is necessary before God will help man. First 
man must do what is in his natural capacity: a man must 
produce the highest form of love of God before God will 
give the gift of grace. It is obvious that this could 
cause great anxiety if one suddenly realized that he could 
not produce such a love for God. This was precisely 
Luther's frustration. Acts done while not in this state 
of grace lay only a foundation for grace but cannot give 
eternal life ( meritum de congruo ). The only act that is 
meritorious is that which is done for the pure love of 
God ( meritum de condigno ). It is the state of grace that 
determines whether an act is meritorious or not. There 
can be no certainty of salvation; one can only hope for 
salvation. 2 


^For a good study of Nominalism, consult Heiko 
Augustinus Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval Thought 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1963). 

^Ibid., pp. 146-184. 
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Closely connected with the capacity of man to love 
God is the contrast between the "absolute” and the 
"ordained" power of God. In the first instance, the 
potentia dei absolita , God is omnipotent in everything 
which does not involve contradiction. In the second case, 
the potentia dei ordanata , the power of God is revealed to 
us by that which he has done (that which he wills). 
Everything that exists is contingent upon the will of God. 
There is nothing necessary about the law of cause and 
effect, for example. Things are the way they are by the 
will of God. God has decided to do it this way. In His 
ordained power, God chose to give man grace by means of 
the sacraments. The role of the Church is to transmit 
what is God's will for us. And one can rely on God's 
ordained power not to change. 

Drawing these two characteristics together in the 
Nominalist's doctrine of predestination, we find that God 
does not determine who will be saved, but he forsees 
those who will be converted and are worthy. This has a 
direct relationship to what man can do for himself. It is 
in man's own hands to determine his future. He must take 
the initial steps. The point where he succeeds in loving 
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God in the highest sense, is where grace is infused into 
him, so that he cooperates with the act of grace.3 

Romans 1:16 puzzled Luther as he pondered it during 
a lecture on that epistle in 1516. This made him ask the 
question: What is the justice of God? He began to ponder 
the difference between active justice (the punishment of 
sinners; a condemning kind of justice) and passive justice 
(that by which God makes man righteous). Luther had to 
this point understood justice in the active sense and thus 
had come to hate this "righteous" God for his punishment. 
Then he came to read: "The just shall live by faith," and 
in this he discovered the passive side of God's justice 
and felt warmed and in the love of God. "The gates into 
paradise" were now open. 

Earlier commentaries on the Psalms and Romans seems 
to imply that this discovery had already been made. In 
fact as early as Luther's 1509 commentary on Lombard's 
Sentences (each doctoral candidate had to write a 
commentary on Lombard and present it to younger scholars 
since it was a basic text in the medieval world), we see 
that he already had parted company with his Occamist 
teachers. His orientation was toward Augustine partic¬ 
ularly in understanding man, sin and grace. 

^Martin Luther, Lecture on Romans (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1961). 
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The purpose of the Romans commentary according to 
Luther was to destroy all wisdom of the flesh and to im¬ 
plant the reality of sin in man even though he is un¬ 
conscious of it. To the Scholastic, sin was the active 
result of impulse which was cleansed at one's baptism. 
Luther denies this conception by arguing that sin is also 
the impulse or the tendency (tender) to sin. The tender 
in man is something which can be ignited into active sin. 
In Romans 7:5 Paul said that inclination to sin brings 
death. Thus Luther believes that sin is the tendency to 
sin because it works to bring sin of action. Personal 
desire and man's grasping for things is sin in God's eyes 
while perhaps not in man's. Later in Luther's thought 
this idea of selfishness comes to be called total 
depravity. 

There is an enormous division here between the 
Occamists and Luther. Luther did claim with the Occamists 
that sin came with Adam. Not that we lost anything at the 
fall (Occamists) but that one's whole being was corrupted; 
all of man's powers were polluted. Here Luther goes 
further than Augustine, as did the other reformers. Man's 
selfishness is all-pervasive. After Augustine the church 
strayed from his position to a point where original sin 
becomes just a type of relationship between man and God, 
and not as Augustine and Luther claim, an influence in 
real life. 
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To say that man does not have freedom is false. But 
again we must make a distinction between man in the eyes 
of man and man in the eyes of God. All the reformers 
later claim that man is free in his relationship to other 
men and in the natural realm. It is one's free choice to 
get married. The real question concerns man's freedom to 
turn from sin in the eyes of God. Luther sides with 
Augustine, When man reaches grace he is free to turn to¬ 
ward God (in the eyes of God.) Yet it is true that with¬ 
out grace, man is so occupied and enslaved with himself 
that he cannot turn to God without his help. As we have 
Seen this is directly contrary to the Occamists and 
Nominalism. 

Even the recognition of sin is considered a part of 
the gift of grace according to Luther. This, according to 
Luther , is the purpose of Paul's letters to the Romans. 
Only a man already in the process of being given grace by 
God can know he is a sinner. The most sinful man is the 
one who does not know it and says, "I am righteous." This 
man is alienated from God. Man must see himself as God 
sees him. The ability to accomplish this is God at work 
in man through grace. In this act of recognition we be¬ 
come closer to God, thus the recognition of sin is the 
first step of redemption. 
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According to Luther, if one agrees on all the fore¬ 
going, one can see that he cannot obey God's law unless it 
is done through a special act of grace on his behalf. If 
one says that he can obey, he is still not seeing himself 
as a sinner and he has not received grace. Here Luther is 
very close to Augustine who declared that man is always 
falling short of the mark. 

Because of Luther's understanding of man's ability 
to obey God's law, he attacks the Occamists who say that 
man must do what is within himself. If this were the 
case, argues Luther, man will sin on purpose because he 
will feel that anytime he can return to do God's will. 

Here again the sinful man cannot see himself as sinning. 

He needs special help from God to even know that he is 
sinful. 

Anything one does to prepare for the gift of grace 
has been done already under God's grace. One must be 
humble (the basic characteristic of medieval theology) and 
cast aside all selfishness and pride. Later in life 
Luther sees this state as already being under grace, while 
the Occamists saw it as only the preparation. 

It is at this point that Luther's understanding of 
the Incarnation plays a significant role. As we have 
already observed, all good, for Luther, comes from out¬ 
side us. Goodness is a gift of God. Our righteousness 
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is a result of Christ's reconciling work within us which 
takes upon itself our sin. Jesus is our alien righteous¬ 
ness, alien in that it comes from outside us into us. 

Luther's entire conception of the justification de¬ 
pends upon the divinity of Christ and the Nicene 
homoousios . In Christ we are confronted by God Himself. 

In his Commentary on Galatians, 1535, Luther declared: 

Therefore whenever you consider the doctrine of 
justification and wonder how or where or in what 
condition to find a God who justifies or accepts 
sinners, then you must know that there is no other 
God than this Man Jesus Christ. Take hold of Him; 
cling to Him with all your heart, and spurn all 
speculation about the Divine Majesty; for whoever 
investigates the majesty of God will be consumed by 
His glory. I know from experience what I am talk¬ 
ing about.4 

The Incarnation is a paradox for Luther. In one 

sense it is a veil in which God's majesty confronts us, 

and in another sense, it is a mirror or glass in which He 

is beheld. God is both manifested and concealed. Luther 

was awed by the fact that God would humble Himself and be 

born of a virgin in a stable, that from a stable would 

come our salvation. Here was the source of faith: 

. . .Whenever you are concerned to think and act 
about your salvation, you must put away all specula¬ 
tions about the Majesty, all thought of works, 
traditions, and philosophy- indeed, of the Law of 


^Martin Luther, "Lectures on Galatians, 1535" in his 
Works , (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1955- in 
progress), XXVI, 29. 
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God itself. And you must run directly to the manger 
and the mother's womb, embrace this Infant and 
Virgin's Child in your arms, and look at Him- born, 
being nursed, growing up, going about in human 
society, teaching, dying, rising again, ascending 
above all the heavens, and having authority over all 
things. In this way you can shake off all terrors 
and errors, as the sun dispels the clouds. This 
vision will keep you on the proper way, so that you 
may follow where Christ has gone.5 

A short time later in this commentary, Luther creates a 

hypothetical dialog with Satan who has declared that for 

our sins we shall be damned. Luther replies confidently: 

. . .When you say that I am a sinner, you provide me 
with armor and weapons against yourself, so that I 
may slit your throat with your own sword and trample 
you underfoot. You yourself are preaching the glory 
of God to me; for you are reminding me, a miserable 
and condemned sinner, of the fatherly love of God, 
who 'so loved the world that He gave His only Son, 
etc.' (John 3:16). You are reminding me of the 
blessing of Christ my Redeemer. On His shoulders, 
not on mine, lie all my sins. . .Therefore, when 
you say that I am a sinner, you do not frighten me; 
but you bring me immense consolation.6 

God has provided the gift of grace. He imputes 

righteousness to us. This means that God does not charge 

to our account the result of sin once we stand in Christ. 

God looks upon us as though we were righteous. The sins 

are there as the real saints know, but we are able to 

trust that God does not hold it against us. Strictly 

speaking, man is not saved by faith, but he is saved as 


5 Ibid ., p. 30. 

^Ibid., pp. 36-7. 
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an act of grace appropriated to him as a result of faith. 
Only when we see first that faith is a gift from God can 
we say that we are saved by faith. In other words, for 
Luther it is not the strivings of man but the act of God 
that saves us. 

The man, once under grace, is both a sinner and 
saved ( simul justus et peccator ). Paul in Romans wrote, 
"That which I would not do, I do." At an early time in 
his life, Luther understood this to be a sign of the sin¬ 
ner, but later he recognized that this was the man of 
faith speaking. This notion is the uniqueness of Luther's 
thought. And this phrase "always sinner, always repentant, 
always just" became the heart of reformation theology. 

The sick man is also well or he would be dead. Man is 
wholly a sinner in fact, yet wholly righteous by im¬ 
putation. He has God's promise of righteousness. 

The Christian life is a constant ongoing struggle. 

One struggles to find God, then struggles on his side 
against the devil. This theme is reflected in the first 
thesis of the "Ninety-Five Theses" where Luther says that 
repentance is not an act but all of life. This theme 
continues to the last: "And let them thus be more 
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confident of entering heaven through many tribulations 
rather than through a false assurance of peace. 

Lutheran Scholasticism 

Luther's concept of the gift of faith gradually 
dissolved into a belief which, as Melanchthon once describ¬ 
ed it, is "an assent by which you accept all articles of 
the faith." Melanchthon himself had come under the in¬ 
fluence of humanism and had moved from agreement with 
Luther to a position in 1527 where he began to argue for 
human freedom in the process of salvation. He finally 
reached the conclusion that salvation was possible only 
through the cooperating action of the will of man with the 
act of God. Works, rather than being the fruit of salva¬ 
tion, became the indispensable evidence of it. 

Numerous disputes continued throughout the later 
part of the sixteenth century, particularly with the in¬ 
fluence of Calvinism so close at hand. The last great 
Lutheran creed, the Formula of Concord , was completed in 
1577, but it failed to receive unamimous approval. Rather 
than guaranteeing Lutheran doctrine, it reflected the 
decline in Lutheran influence. It stood in marked 


7 Martin Luther, "The Ninety-Five Theses" in his 
Selections From His Writings, (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1961),p. 500. 
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contrast to the Augsbury Confession, for it dealt in 

minute, scholastic detail with the major matters of faith. 

The high point in Lutheran scholasticism was reached 

in 1622, with the publication of Johann Gernard's Loci 

Theologici . Yet in spite of this work as scholasticism 

continued it became more and more an intellectual assent 

to correct doctrine. Williston Walker, the church 

historian, correctly notes this when he writes: 

Though based on the Scriptures, it assumed the form 
of a fixed dogmatic interpretation, rigid, exact, 
and demanding intellectual conformity. Emphasis 
was laid on pure doctrine and the sacraments, as 
constituting the sufficient elements of the 
Christian life. For that vital relationship between 
the believer and God which Luther had taught had 
been substituted very largely a faith which con¬ 
sisted in the acceptance of a dogmatic whole. The 
layman's role was largely passive: to accept the 
dogmas which he was assured were pure, to listen 
to their exposition from the pulpit, to partake of 
the sacraments and share in the ordinances of the 
church - these were the practical sum of the 
Christian life.8 

Though Walker shows little compassion for scholastic¬ 
ism, C.R. Cragg in his history of the Church during the 
rise of rationalism, is much less gentle: He argues that 
strict orthodoxy became obsessed with logic and pedantry 
which was present even in public worship: 


^Williston Walker, A History of the Christian 
Church (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1959) 
pp. 444-5. 
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The sermon provided a pretext for the parade of 
abstruse and irrelevant knowledge. The people might 
be fed on diatribes against Patripassianism and 
other heresies long dead. "The sermon. . . is for 
most preachers an oration or an artificial 
rhetorical speech pieced together from the Bible. 

The accuracy of this statement should be taken with 

some reservation, yet it is not totally unfaithful to the 

theological situation of the seventeenth century. 

The Rise of Pietism 

It was to the theological situation under 
Scholasticism that a counter movement emerged in the late 
seventeenth century. This movement centered its emphasis 
on the primacy of feeling in Christian experience, for the 
laity, and a stress on a strict ascetic attitude toward 
the world.Its central figure, Philipp Jakob Spener 
(1635-1705) provided new guidance in these areas in his 
Pia desideria , which was published in 1675. Cragg des¬ 
cribes this work as "an attack on existing evils in the 
church with specific proposals for their reform. He 
[Spener] appealed, on the basis of principles which Luther 
himself had laid down, for a revival of personal 


®C.R. Cragg, The Church and the Age of Reason 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1960), p. 100. 

10 Walker, o£. cit ., p. 445. 
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religion.^ Precisely what this meant is elaborated 
further by Cragg: 

. . .Worship had become formal and lifeless; he 
knew that the church services could recover their 
power only if they recaptured the freshness and 
vitality which they had lost. He showed that 
simplicity and evangelical fervour could make 
preaching once more relevant to daily needs; he 
advocated a reform of pastoral methods and of the 
training of the preachers. Piety and the fear of 
God should be restored to their rightful and central 
position, and the clergy should be reminded that 
their sermons ought to be less disputatious and more 
devotional in character. . . .Christianity was not 
an intricate system of abstruse doctrines, but the 
practice of a transforming way of life. Good works 
had their legitimate place, because faith must find 
outward expression, and the two are inseparable; 
faith is the sun, good works are its rays.12 

Spener's efforts arosed great hostility and he was accused 
of heresy, a correct charge when judged by the standards 
of (Scholastic) orthodoxy. YetP-ietism continued to spread 
throughout Germany at the turn of the century. 

The danger in Pietism lay in its emphasis on intro¬ 
spection, in making Christianity inward. Orthodoxy saw in 
it the degeneration of faith into a preoccupation with the 
individual soul. At the same time Pietism was viewed with 
great suspicion by those who were caught up in the midst 
of an emerging rationalism. Pietism was hesitant with re¬ 
gard to contemporary movements in science and philosophy. 


Hcragg, o£. cit., p. 101. 
12 Ibid. 
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Yet in the final analysis, it was Pietism's emphasis on 
the individual and his freedom that paved the way for the 
rise of humanism and rationalism in the German Enlighten¬ 
ment. 

The religious success of Pietism lasted only through 
the middle of the eighteenth century. This was partly 
because of the danger I spoke of above. It degenerated 
to a point that life was nothing but a subjective process. 
Any sense that justification was an act of God was lost. 
Conversion became defined as a sequence of perscribed 
experiences that the truly saved was expected to go 
through. Yet Pietsim would not completely pass away. 

Once again in the next century it would adapt itself to 
new surroundings and be revived. 

The Relationship Between Bach and Lu theran Thought 

During Bach's lifetime both Orthodoxy and Pietism 
were in the midst of a life and death struggle. This 
struggle found its way into Bach's life through his 
relationship to the Church as a musician. But where did 
Bach stand in this struggle? As I mentioned at the outset 
of this chapter, the evidence is not clear. We have no 
systematic theology by the composer, but we do have the 
witness of his library, certain recorded remarks and 
events, and, as perhaps the best evidence, his music. 
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From the inventory of his library at the time of his 
death, we have the testimony of what Bach thought was im¬ 
portant among the writers of Christian thought. 13 Of the 
eighty-three volumes present, Bach held two editions of 
the works of Luther: seven volumes of the Wittenberg 
edition of 1539, and eight volumes of the Jena edition of 
1556. The Table Talk and a volume of sermons is also 
mentioned. Most of the other works represent Lutheran 
orthodoxy of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Two 
such contributors were Calovius (d. 1686) and Heinrich 
Muller (d. 1675). In addition Bach had the five volume 
Schola Pietatis of Johannes Gerhard of Jena (d. 1637), a 
treatise on the duties of a Christian. August Pfeiffer, 
professor and teacher at Leipzig in the seventeenth 
century and beginning in 1681, Archdeacon at St. Thomas's, 
is well represented in the library. Three entries are 
particularly interesting: "Evangelische Christenschule," 
"Anticalvinismus," and "Antimelancholicus." These also 
appear in Anna Magdalena Bach's "Klavier-Buchlein" of 
1722 where they are reflected in the musical content. 14 


! i o 

J See Appendix of Thesis for complete entry. 

! 14 Spitta, 0 £. cit., III, 266. 

I 

i 

j 
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The literature of the Pietists was also present. 

These works included Spener and Frank, and Johann Jakob 
Rambach, whose writings were not strictly pietist. 

Besides these works we find some of a more mystical 
orientation. Among these are the sermons of the Dominican 
Tauler, a direct product of medieval mysticism. The 
discovery of this and certain other materials in the 
cantatas- particularly the longing for death- led 
Schweitzer to conclude that Bach was neither orthodox nor 
pietist but that "he belongs to the history of German 
mysticism. This is probably an overstatement. The 

confusion here is due to at least two factors. For one 
thing a central theme in Luther's thought as we have seen 
above is the notion of confidence, total confidence in the 
promises of God. It is this confidence that Bach extended 
to death. 

The second consideration reflects the religious 
poetry of Bach's day. The poets who were providing the 
texts with which Bach composed his composition were chiefly 
Pietists. Their texts were characterized by an emphasis 
on the individual's religious experience and were often 
couched in very erotic language. However, we have already 
noted the dissolution of the poetic text in the development 


■^Schweitzer, o£. cit ., I, 169. 
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of song. Bach gleans these texts of their import, dealing 
with the experience that has been portrayed. From this 
ground of experience Bach creates his compositions. 

Before looking at the evidence from these com¬ 
positions, however; let us first look at the record of 
Bach's conflict with Pietism at Muhlhausen in 1699. In 
that year Georg Christian Eilmar became archdeacon and 
pastor of the Church of the Blessed Virgin. Eilmar was 
thirteen years younger than J.A. Frohne, the Dean of 
Muhlhausen since 1684, who had been deeply influenced by 
Spener's work. The new arrival openly attacked Frohne's 
position on Biblical inspiration and the hearing of the 
word. Eilmar claimed that it was heretical to pray for 
special enlightenment when reading the scriptures since 
the Holy Spirit dwells in those very words. Characterized 
by Spitta, Eilmar was "hard, bigoted, and sunk in rigid 
and lifeless formalism. Nowhere can we find a trace of 
warm religious sentiment; nothing but an unrefreshing and 
lifeless doctrine, pedantry, scholastic logic, litigious 
verbosity, and conspicuous coarseness.On the other 
hand, Frohne, according to Spitta, was a man "of lively 
religious feeling, and of great moral courage and 
severity as regarded both himself and others. This made 


■^Spitta, ojd. cit ., I, 360. 
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him obnoxious and hateful to a large number of the 
citizens. . . ."17 we need to be careful of Spitta's 
discriptions, but what is important is that Bach, in his 
mistrust of Pietism, chose to support Eilmar, with whom he 
must have had close personal relations since he asked him 
to be the godfather of his first child.* 9 

The conflict between the two types of Lutheranism 
carried over into the very significance of art itself. Leo 
Schrade in his analysis of Bach ; The Conflict Between the 
Sacred and the Secular -*- 9 sees this to be the issue that 
led Bach out of the Church. This is probably not an 
accurate judgement, but the issue is important in 
determining Bach's own position. 

The Pietists were influenced by Reformed Church 
doctrine developed under Zwingli and Calvin. Calvin had 
taught that the scripture provides the "true" knowledge of 
God; "Scripture, gathering up the otherwise confused 
knowledge of God in our minds, having dispersed our dull¬ 
ness, clearly shows us the true God." 20 The authority of 

17 Ibid . 

* 9 Ibid ., I, 361; Schweitzer, 0 £. cit ., I, 168. 

* 9 Leo Schrade, Bach ; The Conflict Between the 
Sacred and the Secular . (New York; Merlin Press, n.d.). 

John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion 
(Philadelphia; Westminster Press, 1960), I, vi, 1). 

i 

J 
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Scripture is derived not from the Church but from the Holy 
Spirit. And there is perfect congruence between the 
Spirit and the Word: 

For by a kind of mutual bond the Lord has joined to¬ 
gether the certainty of his Word and of his Spirit 
so that the perfect religion of the Word may abide 
in our minds when the Spirit, who causes us to con¬ 
template God's face, shines; and that we in turn 
may embrace the Spirit with no fear of being 
deceived when we recognize him in his own image, 
namely, in the Word. 21 

Since scripture provides the only "true" knowledge 
of God, only hymns founded directly upon scriptures, that 
is Psalms, were permissable. In commenting upon Psalm 92, 
Calvin wrote: 

In the fourth verse, he (the Psalmist) more 
immediately addresses the Levits, who were appointed 
to the office of singers, and calls upon them to 
employ their instruments of music- not as if this 
were in itself necessary, only it was useful as an 
elementary aid to the people of God in these ancient 
times. . .now that Christ has appeared, and the 
Church has reached full age, it were only to bury 
the light of the Gospel, should we introduce the 
shadows of a departed dispensation. From this, it 
appears that the Papists, in employing instrumental 
music, cannot be said so much to imitate the 
practice of God's ancient people, as to ape it in a 
senseless and absurd manner, exhibiting a silly de¬ 
light in that worship of the Old Testament which was 
figurative, and terminated with the Gospel. 22 


2^-Ibid., I, ix, 3. 

22john Calvin, Comments on Psalm 92, cited by Robert 

M. Stevenson, Patterns of Protestant Church Music , (Durham, 

N. C.: Duke University Press, 1953). 
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In the New Testament Calvin found support in Paul: 

Musical instruments. . .are banished out of the 
churches by the plain command of the Holy Spirit, 
when Paul, in I Cor. XIV. 13, lays it down as an 
invariable rule, that we must praise God, and pray 
to him only in a known tongue.23 

Schrade in his attempt to make Bach a pietist 

dismisses the significance of Pietism's inheritance from 

Zwingli and Calvin. ^4 yet we cannot so easily do this. 

Orthodoxy remained close to Luther's own appreciation for 

music and for the arts in general. Luther, himself, more 

than any other reformer tried to work with external forms 

in worship to symbolize and attempt to give objective 

expression to the relationship between man and God. 

Commenting upon this, Elrich Leupold notes that Luther's 

opposition to externals was directed against the 
current legalism of his church, which insisted on 
the necessity of these outward forms and so in¬ 
vested them with a spurious sanctity of their 
own. . .Externals had become a fetish which the 
believer in Christ did not need and which would pre¬ 
vent the unbeliever from finding God. 25 

Orthodoxy continued Luther's understanding, holding art as 

a thing indifferent ( o^»c l!(f>cy)ck ), and of itself neither 


23 Ibid ., p. 15. 

24schrade, 0 £. cit ., p. 52. 

^Ulrich Leupold, (ed.), "Introduction to Volume 53", 
in Martin Luther, Works (Philadelphia: Fortress -Press, 
1965), LIII, xv. 
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good nor evil, but with the potentiality of becoming 

either. Bach by the very nature of his task found the 

prospect of Calvinistic psalms much less desirable than 

the possibilities of the German chorale. And it was to 

the latter that he devoted his attention. This was Spittas 

conclusion when he wrote rather forcefully, 

His [Bach's] religious standpoint was above all 
contentions, something more catholic and sublime, 
as became so catholic a genius; and though the 
tradition of his family and the love of his art 
kept him in the ranks of the orthodox, nothing 
could be more false than to regard him as a 
fanatical partisan. Might we not ask indeed 
whether music so full of vitality and purpose as 
his ever could submit to an union with the dead 
and empty semblance of Christianity of Eilmar and 

his associates?26 

Spitta correctly suggests that Bach cannot be 
thought of as either Orthodox or Pietist, for he was 
neither. Rather, he was Lutheran in the same sense that 
Luther is Lutheran. It is a grasp of the reality of faith 
on a broad catholic scale which we find in Bach's compo¬ 
sitions. Two examples will clarify this. The first of these 
is Cantata 78: "Jesu, der du meine Seele," a late cantata 
written sometime in 1740 or 41 for the fourteenth Sunday 
after Trinity. This Cantata explores the problem of sin 
after the Easter experience (Galatians 5 and Luke 17:Il¬ 
ls). The problem is stated in the opening choral fantasia 


26 


Spitta, 0 £. cit ., 


I, 365. 
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where man is continually dragged down by sin, yet struggles 
to take the kingdom by force. This we see in the descend¬ 
ing and ascending bass figure that appears over and over in 
relation to the text. Bach then offers three solutions. 

The first in the form of a soprano-alto duet is a light 
lively piece which describes the soul hastening to Jesus 
for comfort. This rather simple-minded naive answer seems 
to describe the attitude of Lutheran scholasticism with 
its emphasis on correct doctrine as the path to salvation. 
Ultimately, it does not really deal with the problem. 

The second answer takes the form of a tenor 
recitative-aria and describes man's sense of sin. The 
tenor sketches the solution as the blood of Christ which 
sets men free. In rather picturesque detail the blood of 
Christ sprinkles down. This of course is Bach's pre¬ 
sentation of the Lutheran Pietist position, and again 
it does not really deal with the problem. 

Lastly, Bach turns to Luther himself. In the bass 
arioso, we are reminded that the suffering of Christ which 
for the believer is a source of joy, focuses on the 
miracle of God's involvement in the human condition. 
Articulating Luther's doctrine of man at the same time 
justified and sinner ( simul iustus et peccator ), the 
following bass aria claims that it is possible to live 
joyfully after Easter in spite of sin. Having now 
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resolved the problem in this confession, the congregation 
(the Church) stands and sings the choral: "Lord I trust 
Thee, Help my Weakness." 

The second example from Bach's music that demon¬ 
strates the composer’s theological dependence upon Luther 
is No. 9 "Ah! Dearest Jesus" from the Christmas Oratorio . 

The text of this movement is from Luther's Christmas Hymn, 

"Vom himmel hoch da kom ich her," from which Bach chooses 
stanza 13. The poetry of the stanza seems sentimental un¬ 
til we see it in the setting that Bach gives it. 

Ah Lord! the maker of us all, how hast thou grown so 
poor and small. 

That there thou liest on withered grass, the supper 
of the ox and ass? 

Were the world wider many fold and decked with gems 
and cloth of gold, 

'Twere far to mean and narrow all to make for thee a 
cradle small. 

Bach's music transforms this from a hymn about a 
simple child into the proclamation of a royal baby. The 
chorale begins with a gentle rocking motion in the bass 
which provides the sense of a lullaby, but this of course 
is not an ordinary baby, but the Son of God. Thus at the 
end of the first line, there is a trumpet fanfare that 
hails this royal baby. Here we have the expression of the 
paradox of the Incarnation which so intrigues Luther. I 

In these two examples, we see the dependence that J 

Bach had on Luther. It was Luther's sense of "catholicity" } 
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that allowed Bach to turn to the historic statements of 
the Church, such as the intonation of the Creed, when he 
wishes to articulate the faith of the Church, and his 
faith.27 

From Luther, Bach received the theological imagery 
and thought for his compositions. From Pietism, he re¬ 
ceived the poetic reflection on various aspects of 
Christian experience. And from Scholasticism, he received 
the support for the pursuance of his form of Church music. 

It is of course Bach's theological position that is 
important for this study. The dependence of the composer 
on Luther will become even more apparent as we analyze the 
Mass itself. However, before turning to that task, there 
is a certain amount of background that will give 
clarification to the analysis. 


27 Johann Sebastian Bach, Missa , Symbolum Nicenum , 
Sanctus, Osanna , Benedictus , Agnus Dei et Dona Nobis Pacem 
(Basel: Barenreiter-Verlag, 1954), II, Band I, p. 135. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF THE MASS 

THE PRODUCTIVITY OF THE LEIPZIG PERIOD 

The Leipzig period represents an extremely fertile 
time in Bach's creation of liturgical music. It is a 
period of concentrated interest in giving a definite 
statement concerning the totality of Christian experience. 
Yet it is a curious fact that this statement should occur 
in an environment that was so adverse to the creative 
effort. 

Bach at this point was in a nearly continuous state 
of open warfare with the local town council. The contract 
that had bound Bach to service at Leipzig betrays the 
genesis for the hostility. In fourteen points the council 
had made Bach virtually a prisoner. 1 

While ultimately the tension that existed between 
the council and our cantor would turn Bach away from church 
music, Bach did manage to keep his wits by playing the 
council off against his other enemy, the consistory. 

Bach's duties as cantor included the composition of 
cantatas for each Sunday of the year with the exception 
of the last three Sundays of Advent and the six in Lent. 


^"Mendel, 0 £. cit ., pp. 91-2. 
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Cantatas were also needed for the Feasts of the Virgin 
Mary, the New Year, Epiphany, Ascension, St. John, St. 
Michael and All Angels, and the Reformation. In all, 
fifty-nine cantatas were required every year at Leipzig. 
Forkel in his early biography argues that Bach wrote five 
complete sets for the Church Year, which would bring the 
total to two hundred and ninety-five. 2 Of these, nearly 
one hundred have been lost. Pirro in his work on Bach, 
has provided us with a chronological ordering with 
commentary derived from Spitta on the cantatas written at 
Leipzig beginning with Die Himmel erzahlen die Ehre 
Gpttes for the Second Sunday after Trinity.^ 

In addition to the cantatas of the Leipzig period, 
we have the composition of other major vocal works. The 
St . John Passion , for example, was probably sung for the 
first time on Good Friday, 1324, and recalls the passion 
narrative: the judgment, suffering and death of Jesus 
according to St. John.^ 

2 Ibid., citing Johann Nicolaus Forkel, On Johann 
Sebastian Bach's Life , Genius , and Works , p. 346. 

^For a complete treatment of these cantatas, 
particularly for an appreciation of the religious insight 
they develop, the reader should consult: 

Spitta, op., cit.; Schweitzer, o£. cit .? and Andre 
Pirro, J.S. Bach (New York: Orion Press, 1957), 
pp. 99-153. 

4This is Piro's date; Schweitzer dates this passion 
in 1723. Schweitzer, op . cit ., II, 174. 
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Another work that contributed to the greatness of 
this period was the Magnificat , which Schweitzer dates at 
the evening service of Christmas, 1723. Characteristic 
of this work writes Schweitzer, is the motive of joy, "as 
though a blinding ray of sunlight suddenly vibrated 
through the gentle Advent twilight." 5 6 

Composition of the greatest passion, the St. Matthew , 
began in the autumn of 1728. The Passion took the form of 
a series of pictures and operated on three different 
metaphysical levels: the passion narrative from Matthew, 
reflection upon the narrative by uninvolved persons, and 
the confession by the Church concerning the significance 
of these events. 5 

Another work that reflects the depth of Bach's 
theological insight during this period was the Christmas 
Oratorio . This work, which was not really one work but a 
collection of six cantatas written for Christmas, 1734, 
dealt with the meaning of the Incarnation from the great 


5 Ibid ., II, 168. 

6 An analysis of the St. Matthew Passion is included 
in Piro, 0 £. cit., pp. 156ff, and Schweitzer”, 0 £. cit ., 
II, 208ff. The latter notes that the Passion at the time 
of its performance probably attracted little attention. 
"On the same Good Friday.'/ at the same hour, there was per 
formed at the New Church a Passion by a certain Gottlieb 
Frober, a candidate for the vacant post of cantor there. 
For the Peipzig public this was probably the event of the 
day, not the Passion of the cantor of St. Thomas's." 

Ibid., II, 232. 
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joy of Christmas in the opening chorus to the experience 
of one standing at the cradle looking toward the cross and 
the resurrection. 

Space does not permit lengthy discussion of these 
works, but before continuing we should also note the 
composition of the six German motets which came out of 
this period. Of these six which have survived, perhaps 
the most significant is the funeral motet Jesu , meine 
Freude , in which Bach reflects upon the meaning of death 
in the light of the cross and resurrection. 

THE MASS AT LEIPZIG ' 

Unlike many other Protestant churches which grew out 
of the Reformation and which had superseded the Roman Mass 
with another liturgical office, the Lutheran Church after 
the sixteenth century continued to treat the Communion 
Office ( Amt der Communion ) as the principle form of public 
worship. Within Electoral Saxony, the precise arrangement 
of this service was regulated by two documents: Martin 
Luther's own order of 1526: "Deudsche Messe und Ordnung 
Gottis Diensts: ( The German Mass and Order of Service ) 
and the "Ordnung und Form des Gesangs zum Ampt der 
Communion" ( Order and Mode of chanting the Communion 
Office ), which was issued by Duke Heinrich of Saxony 
(d. 1541) for his principality in 1540. 
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j In the first document mentioned, Luther discusses 

I 

t 

| three forms or services which are possible for the 

i 

Christian community. The first of these was a Latin ser¬ 


i 

I 


i 

I 


vice not unlike the Roman Mass. Those aspects of it that 

did differ from the Roman use were an attempt to cleanse 

the former. Luther defends this "cleansing", arguing: 

. . .We assert, it is not now, nor has it ever been, 
in our mind to abolish entirely the whole formal 
cultus of God, but to cleanse that which is in use, 
which has been vitiated by most abominable 
additions, and to point out a pious use.... So 
many human inventions have been added to it in 
course of time, that nothing of the mass and 
communion has come down to our age except the name. 7 

The abominable additions to which Luther referred were in 

part the notion that the Mass is essentially a sacrifice. 


. . .began to be a priestly monopoly, exhausting the 
wealth of the whole world, deluging the whole earth 
like a vast desert with rich, lazy, powerful and 
lascivious celebates. Then came masses for the dead, 
for travelers, for riches, and who can name the 
titles along for which the Mass was made a 

sacrifice?** 

Luther denied any suggestion that the Mass is 
sacrifice along-with any intention that one was doing a 
good work through it. The Mass, argued Luther, should be 


7 Martin Luther, "Formula Missae", in Liturgies of 
the Western Church . (New York: World, 1961), p. 107. 

**Ibid., p. 108. 
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I understood as a Testament, a Blessing as in the Latin, or 

j 

as Eucharist in the Greek sense.® In an earlier treatise 

j 

on "The Pagan Servitude of the Church" Luther made this 
quite explicit: 

i 

! What we call the mass is a promise made by God for 

I the remission of our sins; a promise which was con¬ 

firmed by the death of the Son of God.10 

The Mass or Sacrament is Christ's testament which He 
bequeathed to be distributed after His death among 
| those who believed (on) Him.H 

. . .The Mass, in essence, is solely and simply the 
words of Christ. . . "Take and eat," etc.; as if he 
had said, "Lo! thou sinful and lost soul, out of 
the pure and free love with which I love thee, and 
in accordance with the will of the Father of mercies, 
I promise thee with these words, and apart from any 
deserts or undertakings of thine, to forgive all thy 
sins, and give thee eternal life. In order that 
thou mayest be most assured that this my promise is 
irrevocable, I will give my body and shed my blood 
to confirm it by my very death, and make both body 
and blood a sign and memorial of this promise. 12 

l 

In the Latin Mass of Luther, the musical structure 
remained the same as in the Roman Rite: Introit , Kyrie 
eleison, Gloria in excelsis, Collect for the Day, Epistle, 


^ Ibid ., p. 109. 

l^Martin Luther, "Pagan Servitude of the Church" in 
his Selections from His Writings . (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1$61), p. 273. 

H lbid ., p. 272. 

^Ibid., p, 275. 
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Gradual-Alleluia ( Sequences were not allowed with certain 
exceptions), the Gospel, Nicene Creed, The Canon 
( Offertory removed): Sursum cords , Words of Institution, 
Sanctus-Benedictus (elevation), the Lord's Prayer, the 
Agnus dei , Communion, Thanksgiving, Benedicamus domino . 

In addition as many songs in the vernacular as possible 
were to be sung by the people during the service. 13 

Luther's second service, the "Deutsche Messe", was 
introduced for the "simple laymen" in congregations where 
the laity was ignorant of the faith or where there were 
people some of whom were not yet Christian. This service 
in the vernacular was essentially didactic. The formal 
structure was similar to the Latin service, except for the 
intrusion of several German hymns: A hymn or psalm re¬ 
placed the Introit which was followed by the Kyrie . A 
hymn also replaced the Gradual-Alleluia between the les¬ 
sons. The Creed was sung by the whole congregation: "Wir 
glauben all an einen Gott" as well as the German Sanctus 
and Agnus Dei . 

The third type of service was a "truly Evangelical 
Church Order" which would not be held in public for all 
people, but in homes where Christians would gather to 


13 Luther, "Formula Missae", p. 119. 
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"profess the Gospel with hand and mouth...to pray, read, 
baptize, receive the Sacrament and do other Christian 
works.In this service there would be a brief order 
for Baptism and the Lord's Supper with everything centered 
on the Word.' 

Luther's concern for order grew from a two-fold 
motivation. In the first place, he saw that many were not 
using their Christian freedom in a fruitful way. In the 
! Formula Missae, he wrote: 


...I have undertaken nothing either by force or 
command; nor have I changed old things for new, 
always being hesitant and fearful on account of 
those souls weak in the faith from whom the old and 
accustomed is not to be taken away suddenly or among 
whom a new and untried method of worshiping God is 
to be introduced; and especially on account of those 
light and fastidious spirits who, without faith, 
without reason, like unclean swine, rush widly about 
and rejoice only in the novel, and as soon as the 
novelty has worn off forthwith become disgusted with 
it. A species of men (that) whom, as in other 
things, nothing is more troublesome than their sort; 
so, too, in sacred things they are most troublesome 
and intolerable. Nevertheless, even though I am 
moved with wrath, I am compelled to suffer them un¬ 
less I would desire to have the Gospel itself taken 
away from the public.15 

Secondly, there was the didactic function performed by 

the Order: 


^ 4 Martin Luther "Deutsche Messe" in his Liturgies of 
the Western Church, p. 125. 

l^Luther, "Formula Missae", pp. 106-7. 
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We need such Orders for those who either must still 
become Christians or need to be strengthened, since 
a Christian does not need Baptism, the Word of the 
Sacrament as a Christian-it is all his-but as a 
sinner. They are needed, most of all, for the sake 
of the simple minded and the youth, who shall and 
must be drilled and trained in the Scriptures and 
God's Word every day so that they may become familiar 
with the Scriptures. . ., enabled to defend their 
faith and in due time may teach others to help to 
increase the Kingdom of Christ. 

This same concern for order by Luther was the 
principle motivation for the publication by Duke Heinrich 
in 1540. He hoped to provide a uniform order of worship 
throughout the Duchy, while at the same time providing the 
guidelines by which local parish improvisation could con¬ 
tinue. This attitude of freedom within conformity 
continued into the seventeenth century in spite of certain 
attempts at restriction and conformity in 1580 by the 
Elector August. 

Lutheran Churches in Leipzig during the last half 
of the seventeenth century continued certain usages which 
gave their liturgical order a peculiar character. This 
was particularly noticeable in the external ceremonial: 
the use of a Sanctus bell at the time of consecration, the 


16 Luther, "Deutsche Messe", p. 124. 

17 Spitta, 0£. cit., II, 263; and Charles Sanford 
Terry, Bach : The Mass in B Minor (London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1924), pp. 5-6. 
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use of ceremonial vestments for the ministers and surplices 
for the boy's choir, and the continued use of select 
portions of the Roman ritual often in Latin. 

This obvious kinship between the Roman Mass and the 
Leipzig order did not go unnoticed. Indeed, in 1702, 
the town council addressed a petition to the King-Elector 
requesting that certain approved hymns and prayers in 
German be introduced into the order at some future date. 
This request grew out of the belief that new devotion 
could be inspired to the Lutheran Church through the sing¬ 
ing of German hymns rather than the old Latin responses 
-and versicles which were not understood by the uneducated. 
The petition failed to receive adequate support and very 
few changes resulted.18 

During Bach's Cantorate at Leipzig (1723-50), the 
Mass remained much the same as that outlined under Duke 
Heinrich. The liturgy with the exception of the Prayer 
of Consecration ( Verba Institutionis ) was sung in Latin. 
For those who could not understand Latin the Leipzig 
"Kirchen-Andachten" (Prayerbook) of 1694 provided certain 
German prayers that could be said by the worshippers. 

An incomplete account of the Leipzig service comes 
down to us in Bach's own hand and sheds light on the 

■^Spitta, 0 £. cit ., II, 264-5. 
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relationship of music to the order. Written on the back of 
the title page to Cantata 61 , "Nun komm der Heiden Heiland" 
which is dated the first Sunday of Advent, 1714, Spitta 
concluded that Bach evidently took the cantata to Leipzig 
on that Sunday to perforin it, and at the same time took 
these notes concerning the order of the service 
Order of Divine Service in Leipzig 

1) Prelude 

2) Motet 

3) Prelude on the Kyrie which is accompanied 

throughout 

4) Intoning before the altar 

5) The Epistle is read 

6) Singing of the Litany 

7) Prelude to the Chorale [and the performance of 

same] 

8) The Gospel is read 

9) Prelude on [and performance of] the principle 

composition [Cantata] 

10) Singing the creed 

11) The sermon 

12) Singing of several verses of a hymn 

13) Verba Institutionis 

14) Prelude on [and performance of] the composition 

[possibly the second part of the cantata.] 

After this, alternate preluding and singing of 

chorales until the end of the Communion. 20 

When we compare this order with the Mass in B Minor 
it is obvious that certain Protestant practices present 
here are set aside in the Mass . Noticeably absent is the 
German Chorale. To ask why Bach should move in this 


19 Ibid ., I, 519; III, 265. 
^Mendel, o£. cit., p. 70. 
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direction, is to ask why the Mass in B Minor was written? 
It is to this task and an analysis of the Mass itself 
that we now turn. 
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CHAPTER VI 


i 

i 

I 

i 

THE MASS IN B MINOR 

I THE PURPOSE OF THE MASS 

i — 

t 

i 

i 

Even a cursory examination of the commentaries on 

j 

the Mass in B Minor will demonstrate to the reader that 
these works discuss only secondary elements in understand- 

| ing the purpose of the work. Spitta, for example, argued 
that the Mass was composed because of the need for con¬ 
certed music in the eighteenth century German churches, 
that by then the Kyrie , Gloria , and Credo were used only 
on Sundays and Feast Days, that the Sanctus was sung only 
on great festivals, and that the Agnus Dei was never heard 
in choral form. These omissions became particularly 
necessary with the introduction of the cantata, which left 
little additional time for the portions of the mass which 
were prescribed to be performed in an ornate style. The 
shortened block of music that included the Kyrie-Gloria 
became known as the Missa brevis . 

Support for Spitta's argument comes from the title 
for the first section of the Mass in B Minor : Missa . 

The correctness of this conclusion will be discussed below 
when we treat the actual composition of the Mass . 

Spitta's first argument accounts for the writing of 
the Missa, but does not really explain why Bach later 
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i expanded it into a full mass. To answer this, Spitta 
points out that Bach was connected with the music of 
Dresden, and therefore had acquired an interest in Italian 
and Roman Church music. At Dresden he came under the in¬ 
fluence of Lotti and Palestrina. From the latter he 

copied out a mass in parts for singers and instruments with 

I 

| figured bass. He also wrote out several masses from other 
sources. This preoccupation with complete masses leads 

i 

! Spitta to conclude that it was quite natural for Bach to 

j 

! 1 

i complete a whole mass from the original Missa . 

i 

f 

j Spitta also recognized Bach's devotion to the royal 

! court of Augustus III and Bach's composint the Missa in 
the hope of court appointment. More will be said about 
j this, but for the moment we must recognize that what 

l 

| Spitta has described as reasons for the Mass's existence 

| only describe events that surrounded the writing of the 

| 

Mass. These reasons do not really penetrate deeply enough 
to discover the purpose that Bach had in mind. 


1 Spitta, (Repeat I, #14), III, 27-9. 

Charles Sanford Terry also adopts many of these same 
points, dwelling principally upon the historical details 
of Bach's relationship with Dresden. Terry, Mass (Repeat 
citation from V, #17 adding: Hereafter cited as Terry, 
Mass ), pp. 6ff; and Charles Sanford Terry, Bach : A 
Biography (Oxford University Press, 1933), pp. 214ff. 
Hereafter cited as Terry, Biography . 
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| Spitta did acknowledge a deeper purpose when he 

wrote: 

: The B Minor Mass plainly reveals how immeasurably 

deeper and broader Bach's Church feeling was than 
that of his age. In him dwelt the true spirit of 
! the Reformation-epoch, with all its assertiveness 

and its personal meditative sentiment, but also with 
its comprehensive and assimilative power. . . At 
Bach's time. . .scarcely any one preserved the sense 
I of the historical continuity and internal connection 

| of Protestantism with the Catholic Church. It re- 

I mained for Music to re-unite all these different 

i currents of thought. . . .2 

Schweitzer also speaks to the occasion or events 

surrounding the composition of the Mass, but at the same 

i 

j time he comes to terms with what Bach sought to do. 

j It is as if Bach had. . .tried to write a really 

’ Catholic Mass; he endeavours to present faith under 

j its larger and more objective aspects. Some of the 

j splendid and brilliant chief choruses have quite a 

"Catholic" tinge. Yet in the order movements we get 
| the same subjective, intimate spirit as in the 

i cantatas, which we may regard as the Protestant 

; element in Bach's religion. The sublime and the 

! intimate do not interpenetrate; they co-exist side 

j by side; they are separable from each other like 

| the objective and the subjective in Bach's piety; 

| and so the B Minor Mass is at once Catholic and 

: Protestant, and in addition as enigmatic and un- 

! fathomable as the religious consciousness of its 

creator.3 


2 Spitta, 0 £. cit ., iii, 44-5. 

Donald Francis Tovey rightly corrects any impression 
that to say the Mass is catholic is to say that it was 
suitable for the Roman liturgy. Yet he seems to force his 
argument by the necessity to prove that Bach could not be 
giving attention to the "awe-struck mortals kneeling in 
silence before the miracle which gives them immortality." 
Tovey, III, #31, p. 23. 

^Schweitzer, I, #9, II, 314. 
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Recognizing the fact that the Leipzig period does 
i represent the height of Bach's interest in church music, 
the Mass becomes in a very real sense the culmination of 

i 

this effort. In this work Bach transcended the philosoph- 

i 

j ical and theological parties that quarreled about him, and 
turned instead to the Incarnation as it is confessed and 
j celebrated in the Lord's Supper. Here through the image 
and language of Luther's theology, Bach dealt with the 
very basic things which define human existence, the hope 
and fears, the expectations and frustrations, treating 
these experiences in a fashion that cannot easily be 
articulated in any other form than music. 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE MASS IN B MINOR 

j 

i 

The Mass was not composed at one time but over a 

j 

period of several years. Because of this, numerous 
questions have been raised concerning the divisions of 
the Mass, the use of borrowed material, and the dating of 

j _____ 

j 

I the movements. The answers to these questions come from 

i the study of original manuscripts, the liturgy which has 

i 

| been already outlined above, and the symbolic character of 
! the Mass itself. 

On February 1, 1733, Augustus II died, leaving the 
territory of Saxony to his son, Augustus III, and a con¬ 
test for the Polish crown, a contest from which he would 
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emerge victorious in 1736. The son had followed his 


father into the Roman Church in 1712 and was therefore of 


Roman persuasion. During the subsequent period of mourn- 


i ing following the father's death (until July, 1733), Bach 

i 

! 

I was relieved of the necessity of providing concerted music 


for the Leipzig churches (cantatas and a passion), and he 


therefore set to work on a piece dedicated to the new 
sovereign as an act of devotion and as an opportunity to 
demonstrate his skill in hope that he might be appointed 
to the court post of Hofcomponist.^ Circumstances, of 


course, forbade a secular cantata, nor would a Protestant 


church cantata have been appropriate. According to Terry, 
it was because of this that Bach chose to develop a 


liturgical work from the two parts of the liturgy which 
Roman and Lutheran usage had in common: the Kyrie eleison 
and the Gloria in excelsis. This score was completed in 


^Leo Schrade argues that the principal reason for the 
composition of the Mass was to secure the court appoint¬ 
ment. He writes that Bach "set amazingly great store by 
this mark of distinction. ..." Schrade, (Repeat IV, 

#16), p. 118. The political situation at Leipzig is well 
known, but to base the existence of this composition 
solely on this reason is to fail to appreciate Bach's 
general purpose with his art. 

Leo Schrade, Bach : The Conflict Between the Sacred 
and the Secular. (New York: Merlin Press, n.d.) 


i 
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the early summer of 1733 and was sent to Dresden under the 
title Missa,^ accompanied by the following petition: 

To His most Serene Highness , the Prince and Lord , 

Frederick Augustus , Royal Prince in Poland and Lithuania , 
Duke in Saxony , . . .M£ Most Gracious Lord . 

My Most Gracious Lord, Most Serene Elector, Most Gracious 
Lord! 

To Your Royal Highness I submit in deepest devotion 
the present slight labor of that knowledge which I 
have achieved in musique , with the most wholly sub¬ 
missive prayer that Your Highness will look upon it 
with Most Gracious Eyes, according to Your High¬ 
ness 1 s World-Famous Clemency and not according to the 
poor composition ; and thus deign to take me under 
Your Most Mighty Protection. For some years and up 
to the present moment I have had the Directorium of 
the Music in the two principal churches in Leipzig, 
but have innocently had to suffer one injury or 
another, and on occasion also a diminution of the 
fees accruing to me in this office; but these 


c 

The choice of the word "Missa” for the Kyrie-Gloria 
movements has proved to be a curiosity to numerous 
scholars. Schweitzer quite frankly admits this (II, 312). 
Spitta as we have seen earlier identified this section 
with the Missa Brevis (III, 27-29). Earlier we also dis¬ 
cussed Terry's description of the Leipzig service. In 
this connection we find the word Missa used in a restrict¬ 
ed sense. In a setting of the Kyrie and Gloria published 
in Leipzig in 1682 (Neu Leipziger Gesangbuch') and 
authoritative during Bach's time, we find the title: 

'Missa Oder: Day Kyrie Eleison, neben dem was die alte 
Kirche zu Lob der Heiligen Drey-Einigkeit weiter hinzu 
gethan hat' ( The Missa : or Kyrie Eleison , along with the 
ancient Church praise of the Holy Trinity ). Terry goes on 
to describe through the use of several examples Bach's use 
of the designation, and how this helps define as essential¬ 
ly protestant. It would seem that this last conclusion 
based on the evidence of the word Missa is in error when 
we are faced with the breadth and scope of the work. Terry 
Mass, pp. 6-7 
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injuries would disappear altogether if your Royal 
Highness would grant me the favor of conferring up¬ 
on me a title of Your Highness's Court Capelle, and 
would let Your High Command for the issusing of such 
a document go forth to the proper place. Such a 
most gracious fulfillment of my most humble prayer 
will bind me to unending devotion, and I offer my¬ 
self in your most indebted obedience to show at all 
time, upon Your Royal Highness's Most Gracious 
Desire, my untiring zeal in the composition of music 
for the church as well as for the orchestra, and to 
devote my entire forces to the service of Your 
Highness, remaining in unceasing fidelity 

Your Royal Highness's most humble and most 
obedient slave® 

JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 

Dresden, July 27, 1733 

The petition arrived at Dresden at an inopportune 
time. Augustus was occupied by a strong anti-Saxon move¬ 


ment in Poland which was calling for rule by a native Pole. 
Augustus attempted to obtain support from Austria and 
Russia, but on September 10, his rival, Stanislaus 


Leszczynski, was elected King of Warsaw. Weakly supported 
by France, this regime fell to Augustus with the capture of 


Danzig in June, 1734. It was during this same period that 
Bach composed the Christmas Oratorio . By the autumn of 
1734, the Polish situation had relaxed and Augustus was 
crowned king at Cracow. Returning to Leipzig on October 
5, he arrived in time to celebrate the anniversary of his 
election to the Polish throne. For this occasion Bach's 
Colligium Musicum performed "eine allerunter thanegste 


6 Mendel, The Bach Reader : A Life of Johann 
Sebastian Bach in Letters and Documents. (New York: Norton, 
1945). pp. 128-9. 


t 
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Abend-Music mit Trompeten und Pauken." Compelled to use 
old material because of the shortness of time, the 
Christmas Oratorio provided one of the three arias in 
"Preise dein Glucke." Of its two choruses, the opening 
movement was the "Osanna" of the Mass in B Minor . Tragedy 
marred the performance when Gottfried Reiche, Bach's 
principal trumpeter, was seized by a fatal stroke the 
following day, death being attributed to his exertion of 
the preceeding evening 1 s performance.? 

Not until 1736 was Bach finally rewarded with the 
post of Hof-Componist for his work on the Missa . The 
autograph score which Bach presented to Augustus is in the 
Sachsische Landesbibliothek at Dresden and apparently was 
never used. The score is wrapped in a cover which records 
the presentation by the "Author, J.S. Bach." Instrumental 
parts in Bach's own hand include: Violin ii; Viola; 
Violoncello; Flute i, ii; Fagotto; Clarino i, ii; 
Principale; and timpani. The alto, tenor and bass vocal 
parts are either in his or his wife's handwriting.® 

The remaining portions of the Mass- the Credo , 
Sanctus , and Osanna through the Donna- were written 
separately. Spitta assigns the Credo a date as early as 

"7Terry, Biography , pp. 214-20. 

®Terry, Mass., p. 9. 
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1731-32, but since it was not necessary to the Leipzig 
liturgy it probably was not composed until the idea of 
writing a full mass in the Catholic style came to Bach. 

He also argues that the Sanctus was written between 1735 
and 1737.® The final completion of the entire Mass is 
dated by Spitta no later than 1738.Terry places the 
composition of the entire Mass between the years 1733 and 
1737. 11 

There is no indication that the last three portions 
of the work were ever presented to the King. Nor were the 
first two even performed in Dresden. Their length made 
them unsuited to even the Roman liturgy. Bach of course 
was aware of this and he himself used only certain 
sections of the Mass at St. Nicholas and St. Thomas. This 
was true with regard to the Gloria and Sanctus , Osanna , 
Benedictus , Agnus , and Dona .^ 

I have already mentioned the disposition of the 
Missa movement. The Credo came into the possession of 
Emmanuel Bach who performed it at Hamburg with an 


^Spitta, 0 £. cit ., III, 280. 
1Q Ibid ., III, 39. 
lllerry, Mass ., p. 18. 
l^Spitta, o£. cit ., III, 40-2. 
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j orchestral introduction of his own. The autograph score 
and parts of the Sanctus are in The Royal Library at 
; Berlin. On the last page which closes with S.D.G. ( Soli 

j Deo Gloria ) is a note to the effect that the parts are in 

j 

j the possession of Franz Anton, Count of Sporck, Govenor 

! 

! of Bohemia. The Count died in 1738, and Bach evidently 

! 

| had reclaimed these parts. It is ironic to find that 
! when the Bachgesellschaft was being assembled the search 
for the parts to the Ossana led to a request to search out 
what had become of the Count's music. An official of the 
estate replied that "'many years ago a lot of old music 
had been partly given away, partly lost; some of it had 
j been given to the gardeners to wrap round the trees."' 13 

! THE STRUCTURE OF THE MASS 

i - 

( 

I Bach's text of the liturgy generally follows the 

| 

| Ordinary of the Roman Mass, consisting of five sections: 

! 1) Kyrie, 2) Gloria in excelsis, 3) Credo, 4) Sanctus, and 

! 

j 5) Angus Dei . The text he treats clause by clause, artic- 
i ulating each important idea in the drama. The Kyrie is 

i 

developed in three movements, the Gloria in eight; the 

i 

Credo in eight; the Sanctus in three; and the Agnus Dei in 


13 Schweitzer, ojo. cit ., II, 313. 
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two, for a total of twenty-four movements. They are 
arranged as follows: 14 



\ 

I 

i 

! 


i 


^Translation and text from Terry, Mass., pp. 12-6. 
Numbering of movements according to the (Repeat IV, #24 
hereafter cited as NBA). 


i 
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I 


i 


i 


I 


j 

i 


| 

i 

j 


THE MASS IN B MINOR 


in three; the Agnus Dei in two; a total of twenty- 
four movements. They are arranged:1 

Missa 


No. 1 Kyrie eleison 
2 Christe eleison 


Lord, have mercy upon us 

Christ, have mercy upon 
us 


3 Kyrie eleison 

Gloria 

4 Gloria in excelsis Deo 

5 et in terra pax homini- 
bus bonae voluntatis! 


Lord, have mercy upon us 


Glory be to God on high 
and in earth peace, 
[good will towards 
men]. 


6 Laudmus te, 

benedicimus te, 
Adoramus te, 

Glorificamus te 

7 Gratias agimus tibi 

propter magnam 
gloriam tuam2 

8 Domine Deus, 

rex coelestis! 
fD'eus Pater omnipotens! 
Domine Fili unigenite 


We praise thee, 
we bless thee. 

We worship thee, 
we glorify thee 

We give thanks to thee 
for thy 
great glory 

O Lord God, 

heavenly King, 

God the Father Almighty 
0 Lord, the only-begotten 
Son 


^Words in [] brackets are additions to or variants of 
the Latin text, and in accord with Anglican use. Words in 
() brackets are in the Latin text, but are not in accord 
with Anglican use. 

^Vopelius (p. 421) has proper gloriam taum magnam. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE MASS 


Iesu Christe altissime! 1 
Domine Deus, 

Agnus Del, 

Filius Patris! 

No. 9 Qui tollis peccata mundi, 

miserere nobis. 2 
Qui tollis peccata mundi, 

miserere nobis.2 
Qui tollis peccata mundi, 

suscipe deprecationem 
nostram! 


Jesu Christ (Most High); 

0 Lord God, 

Lamb of God, 

Son of the Father, 

That takest away the sins 
of the world, 
have mercy upon us. 
Thou that takest away the 
sins of the world 
have mercy upon us. 
Thou that takest away the 
sins of the world 
receive our prayer. 


10 Qui sedes ad dexteram Patris, 

Thou that sittest at the 
right hand of [God] 
the Father, 
have mercy upon us. 

For thou only art holy; 

thou only art the Lord 
thou only, 

0 (Jesus) Christ, art 
most high 

With the Holy Ghost, 
in the glory of God 
the Father, Amen. 


miserere nobis!^ 

11 Quoniam tu solus sanctus, 
Tu solus Dominus, 

Tu solus 

altissimus Iesu Christe; 


12 Cum sancto Spiritu 
in gloria Dei 
Patris, Amen. 


SYMBOLUM NICENUM 


No. 1 Credo in unum Deum, 


I believe in one God 


^The word 'altissime' is found in Vopelius, but not 
in 'Kirchen-Andachten" (1694). 

^Nostri in "Kirchen-Andachten' (1694) , p. 236. 
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j 


| 

I 


! 


j 

I 

! 

! 

i 

j 

i 

i 

t 


i 


i 


i 


No. 2 Patrem omnipotentem, 

Factorem coeli et terrae, 
Visibilium omnium 

Et invisibilium. 


The Father Almighty, 

Maker of heaven and earth, 
[and] of all things 
visible 
And invisible. 


3 Et in unum Dominum 

Iesum Christum, 

Filium Dei unigenitum. 

Et ex Patre natum 

ante omnia saecula. 

Deum de Deo, 

Lumen de Iumine, 

Deum verum de Deo vero. 
Genitum, non factum, 
Consubstantialem Patri, 

Per quern omnia facta sunt; 

Qui propter nos homines 
et propter nostram 
salutem descendit 
de coelis. 

4 Et incarnatus est 

de Spiritus sancto 
ex Maria virgine, 

Et homo factus est. 

5 Crucifixus etiam pro nobis 

sub Pontio Pilato, 
Passus et sepultus est. 

6 Et resurrexit tertia die 

Secundum scripturas; 

Et ascendit in coelum, 
Sedet ad dexteram 

Dei Patris; 


And in one Lord 
Jesus Christ, 

The only-begotten Son of 
God, 

(And) Begotten of [his] 
Father 

before all worlds, 

God of God 
Light of Light, 

Very God of very God, 
Begotten, not made. 

Being of one substance 
with the Father, 

By whom all things were 
made; 

Who for us men, 
and for our 
salvation came down 
from heaven, 

And was incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, 

And was made man, 

[And] was crucified also 
for us 

Under Pontius Pilate. 

He suffered and was buried 

And the third day he rose 
again 

According to the Scrip¬ 
tures , 

And ascended into heaven 
[and] sitteth on the right 
hand 

of (God) the Father. 


4 
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No. 6 Et iterum venturus est And he shall come again 
cum gloria with glory 

iudicare vivos to judge [both] the 

quick 

et mortuos; and the dead: 

Cuius regni non erit finis.Whose kingdom shall have 

no end. 


Et in Spiritum sanctum 

Dominum et vivificantem, 

Qui ex Patre Filioque 
procedit; 


And [I believe] in the 
Holy Ghost, 

The Lord and Giver of 
life. 

Who proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son, 


Qui cum Patre et Filio simul 

adoratur et conglorifi- Who with the Father and 
catur; the Son together is 

and glorified. 

Qui locutus est per Who spake by the 

Prophetas Prophets. 

Et unam sanctam catholicam And [I believe in] One 
et spostolicam (Holy) Catholick and 

ecclesiam. Apostolick Church. 

8 Confiteor unum baptisma in I acknowledge one Baptism 

remissionem peccatorum for the remission of 

sins, 

9 Et expecto resurrectionem And I look for the 

mortuorum, Ressurrection of the 

dead, 

Et vitam venturi saeculi. And the life of the world 

Amen. to come. Amen. 

SANCTUS 


Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus Holy, holy, holy, 

Dominus Deus Sabaoth Lord God [of hosts], 

Pleni sunt coeli et terra Heaven and earth are full 
gloria eius.-*- of [thy] glory. 

OSANNA, BENEDICTUS, AGNUS, 

DEL, ET DONA NOBIS PACEM 


No. 1 Osanna in excelsis 

2 Benedictus qui venit 
in nomine Domini 


Hosanna in the highest. 

Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the 
Lord. [Osanna da capo] 


Bach prefers 'eius' to the liturgical 'tua'. 
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No. 4 Agnus Dei 

qui tollis 
peccata mundi 
Miserere nobis, 

No. 5 Dona mobis pacem 


0 Lamb of God, 

that takest away the 
sins of the world, 
Have mercy upon us, 

Grant us [Thy] peace. 


t 

f 

! 

j 

i 



i 

i 

i 


! 

i 
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There are certain irregularities in the text that 
have caused great amounts of discussion. In the '^Demine 
Deus" (No. 8), for example, the word "altissime" (most 
high) is not canonical, nor does it appear in the Kirchen- 
i Andachten of 1694. That this then is an indication of 

i Bach's Protestant feeling, as argued by Spitta, cannot be 

1 

! 

; supported under these particular conditions, and, as 

Terry points out, "Bach himself is not consistent in his 

i 

I use of it, a fact revealed by a collation of the text with 

that of the four Messen."^ 

! - 

i 

I 

THE USE OF BORROWED MATERIAL 

Not one of the four movements following the Sanctus 
were composed for the Mass originally. Except for the 
Osanna , all the borrowed movements date from the first ten 
years of Bach's cantorate at Leipzig, and therefore come 
from a period prior to the Kyrie-Gloria . All the borrowed 
choruses are in four parts except for the Et expecto (No. 
9) and the Osanna (No. 1). All the choruses written 
originally for the Mass are in five parts except for the 
Sanctus which is in six, and the second Kyrie which is in 
four. 


15 


Terry, Mass, 


p. 16. 
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! The use of borrowed material by Bach seems to raise 

! 

serious questions for those who would advocate a relation¬ 
ship between the text of the music and the music itself. 
However, Schweitzer provides some insight: 

| . . .These are not mere transfers. . .but rearrange¬ 

ments, often so thorough-going that it is more 
! correct to speak of their being suggested by the 

| original than borrowed from it. We can estimate the 

musical value of these numbers without the necessity 
of taking into account that they exist in other 
forms and other texts of the same nature.16 
I 

! In addition, Bach does not develop a musical language 

i 

in the sense that a term always defines a particular idea 

j 

! or image; rather, the musical motives operate in con- 
I junction with the text and articulate the greater theme of 
the text in question. The skill that Bach brings to the 
use of borrowed material will be well demonstrated below. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE MASS 

i 

i 

i 

| The purpose of this final section is to bring to 

1 focus the theoretical, historical, and theological elements 
outlined in the above chapters through an analysis and 
commentary of the movements of the Mass. 


Missa 


l^Schweitzer, 0 £. cit ., II, 314. 
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Kyrie 1: Kyrie eleison , No. 1. 

SSATB: Flauti traversi i, ii; Oboe d'amore i, ii; 
Fagotto; Violini i, ii; Viola; Figured Continuo 
(e Violoncello). 126 bars. 17 

It is impossible to understand the Kyrie (No. 1) 
apart from the other two movements (Nos. 2 & 3). Together 

i 

i they form an affirmation of the salvation in Christ, of 

I 

j justification through the announcement of God's grace. 

Earlier we reviewed Luther's position on justifies- 

i 

t 

j tion and the Incarnation as it related to Bach's own 

i 

thought. In the course of that discussion, use was made 
! of Luther's commentary on Galatians, 1535. This com- 

i 

j mentary provides a good basis for understanding Bach's 

| 

I task of the Kyrie, for it is in Galatians, as in these 

three movements, that existence is defined in terms of the 

j struggle between law and grace. 

! 

i 

In the second chapter of Galatians, Luther found an 
argument against life under the law. ". . .A man [must] 
first acknowledge, through the law, that he is a sinner, 
for whom it is impossible to perform any good work."18 
i The Law provokes and exposes sin, but it cannot cure it. 
Its purpose, as we observed earlier, is to bring home to 


^Orchestrations are according to the NBA . 

l®Martin Luther, "Lectures on Galatians, 1535", in 
his Works, (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1955- 
in progress), XXVI, 126. 
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man his desperate condition and to prepare him for the 
cure: . . ."The Law only shows sin, terrifies, and humbles; 
thus it prepares us for justification and drives us to 
Christ." 19 

Law demands nothing less than perfection. All who 

fall short of the law stand under condemnation. Therefore 

the law exposes the nature of sin and aggravaties the 

disease. No good work is possible, writes Luther, 

. . .Everything you think, speak, or do is opposed 
to God. Hence you cannot deserve grace by your 
works. But if you try to do so, you make the bad 
even worse; for since you are an evil tree, you can¬ 
not produce anything except evil fruits, that is, 
sins. For whatever does not proceed from faith is 
sin (Rom. 14:23). Trying to merit grace by pre¬ 
ceding works, therefore, is trying to placate God 
with sins, which is nothing but heaping sins upon 
sins, making fun of God, and provoking His wrath. 

When a man is taught this way by the Law, he is 
frightened and humbled. Then he really sees the 
greatness of his sin and finds in himself not one 
spark of the love of God; thus he justifies God in 
His Word and confesses that he deserves death and 
eternal damnation.20 

To this condition comes the grace of God as testified 
by the death, resurrection and ascension of Jesus Christ. 

In describing this advent, Luther writes, "God has sent his 
Son into the world that we might live through him. He was 
crucified and died for you and bore your sins in His own 


19 Ibid . 
20 Ibid. 
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! 
i 

i 
t 
i 

; body (1 Peter 2:24).Condemned by the law, who comes to 

i 

man's aid?, asks Luther. 

Terrified by the Law, he despairs of his own 
strength; he looks about and sighs for the help of 
the Mediator and Savior. Then there comes, at the 
appropriate time, the saving Word of the Gospel, 

! which says: "Take heart, my son; your sins are for- 

| given (Matt. 9:2). Believe in Jesus Christ, who was 

| crucified for your sins. If you feel your sins, do 

j not consider them in yourself but remember that they 

i have been transferred to Christ,'with whose stripes 

you are healed' (Is. 53:3). 

This is the beginning of salvation. By this 
j means we are delivered from sin and justified, and 

| eternal life is granted to us, not for our own merits 

and works but for our faith, by which we take hold of 
Christ.22 

i 

1 To understand this gift of God's love, Luther often 

I used the imagery of a cosmic struggle in which Christ is 
victorious over the Tyrants: sin, death, the devil, the 
Law, and the wrath of God- all which are forces hostile to 

r 

the will and purpose of God. By his Incarnation, Cross and 

j Resurrection, Christ has won the decisive battle over all 

i 

these tyrannical forces. Warfare continues until the com¬ 
ing Last Day, but the Christian can stand in confidence and 
hope, looking toward day of judgment. The sense of this 
confidence breaks through in a hymn written by Luther in 
1524: "Christ lag in Todesbanden", which was patterned in 


21 Ibid . 

22 Ibid., pp. 131-2. 
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i 

i 

part on the medieval sequence hymn, Victimae Paschali 
Laudes (c. 1050). 

Christ was laid in Death's strong hands. 

For our transgressions given. 

Risen, at God's right hand he stands 
i And brings us life from heaven. 

Therefore let us joyful be 

Praising God right thankfully 

With loud songs of Hallelujah! 

Hallelujah! 

None o'er Death could victory win; 

O'er all mankind he reigned. 

'Twas by reason of our sin; 

There was not one unstained. 

Thus came Death upon us all, 

Bound the captive world in thrall. 

Held us 'neath his dread dominion. 

Hallelujah! 

Jesus Christ, God's only Son, 

To our low state descending, 

All our sins away hath done 

Death's power forever ending. 

Ruined all his right and claim 

Left him nothing but the name, 

For his sting is lost forever. 

Hallelujah! 

Strange and dreadful was the fray. 

When Death and Life contended; 

But 'twas Life that won the day. 

And Death's dark sway was ended. 

Holy Scripture plainly saith, 

Death is swallowed up of Death, 

Put to scorn and led in triumph. 

Hallelujah!23 


23 Martin Luther, "Christ Was Laid in Death's Strong 
Bands" in his A Compend of Luther's Theology , 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1943), pp. 248-9'. 
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The Kyrie setting in the B Minor Mass reflects this 
theological understanding of Luther. Man is seen condemn¬ 
ed by the law, convicted of sin, and crying for God's 
mercy. The advent of Christ and the coming of salvation is 
announced in the Christe (No. 2), while the last Kyrie 
(No. 3) reflects the confidence of the community of the 
faithful. 

Looking closely at the music, Spitta observed that 
the first Kyrie, written in fugue style for 126 bars of 
slow tempo, expresses the feeling of sorrow, the notion of 
serious meditation rather than just solemnity. 2 ^ (Sp III, 
54). Concerning this same fugue passage, C. Hubert Parry 
wrote: 

the mere fugue subject. . .would be quite sufficient 
to show that the work was on a different plane from 
all other works of the kind: for the melody of the 
melismatic passage on the second syllable of the 
word Elesion, even in the single part, suggests an 
urgancy of almost painful pleading; while the manner 
in which the passage rises to successively higher 
points affords opportunity to give vivid individua¬ 
lity to each several voice part, as the singers vie 
with each other in the eager urgancy of the prayer. 25 

Terry understands this movement to be the Church mak¬ 
ing its common confession of sin and begging forgiveness in 


24 

Spitta, op . cit . 

25 C. Hubert H. Parry, Johann Sebastian Bach (New 
York: G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1909), pp. 309-10. 
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grief and torment through the chromatic fugue.26 However, 
when we take all three movements together, to keep the 
sense of the dramatic movement, this must be made prior to 
the gift of grace. For while the man of faith remained 
sinner, he was justified, reckoned righteous by God. Such 
a man greets judgment in the confidence of God's love. 
Therefore, the degree of torment expressed here would be 
inappropriate if this was speaking primarily of sin after 
justification. 

The legitimacy of make theological interpretations 
of these movements is supported by Schweitzer's observa¬ 
tion that in several places the violins seem to portray 
the sighing of those condemned by the law. At bar four, 
for example, we find the figure in Example 1.^7 


2 ®Terry, Mass ., pp. 32-3. 
27 NBA, p. 3. 
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Violino I 


Violino II 


Soprano I 


Soprano II 


Tenore 


Conttnuo 

U VioloAcello) 
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A second figure is the fugue itself. Its chromatic 
character rises slowly upward only to fall back and begin 
the climb again in a pattern similar to Cantata 78. An 
example of this figure is the bass vocal line at bar 45. 

EXAMPLE 2 


Ky- ri-c e - lc - 


i - son, Ky - r 


The last few bars of the Kyrie become noticeably 
more and more animated as the cry for mercy gains in in 
tensity, as man stands naked before God. 


Kyrie 2: Christe eleison. No. 2. 


SS (duet); Violino i,ii; Figured Continuo (e 
Violoncello). 85 bars. 

The second movement of the Missa introduces the com¬ 
ing of Christ into the world. This is accomplished in 
several ways. Parry observes that the music here is in a 
major mode, free of any sadness. Bach often uses tonal 
shades to assist in expressing the feeling of joy or 


NBA, p. 8 
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j sadness. Terry adds to Parry's observation that there is 
i present in this movement the confidence in divine forgive¬ 
ness, or as Schweitzer phrased it: "the Christe eleison ... 

i 

| is sunny and serene; it is the soul's glad and confident 

i 

prayer to its Redeemer. "29 

| 

i In addition to the key of this movement, the music 

itself provides justification for greater theological in- 

i 

terpretation. The violin is characterized by a sequence 
of seven notes that form a descending scale-like figure. 

The occurance of this figure, for example at bars 1, 2, 12 
and 14, coupled with the rapid moving sixteenth note 
setting in which they occur provide a sense of expectancy 
and the feeling of something descending. 

| At the same time the violin proceeds through the 

| 

j above figure, the Continuo is characterized by a series of 

j ascending passages. These passages, which occur at bars 

! 3, 5, 16, and 21, for example, create a sense of reaching- 

j 

up. It is this that provides the unification of the first 

and last movement of the Kyrie . The reaching up of man to 

| God and his failure to achieve salvation on his terms (the 
descending motion in the Continuo), and the descent of 

i 

Christ as the means for salvation come together here. 


i _ 

I 

| ^Schweitzer, ojo. cit . , II, 314-5. 

i 

i 


i 

i 

i 

I 
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Kyrie 3_: Kyrie eleison. No . 3.. 

SS (unison) ATB; Flauto traverso i, ii; Oboe d'amore 
l f 11; Fagotto; Violino i, ii; Viola; Figured 
Continuo (e Violoncello). 59 bars. 

Concerning this final Kyrie , Schweitzer declares, 

". . .the gloom of the first is overcome; we no longer hear 
cries and entreaties, but a quiet, composed lament. The 
tranquil motion and the transfiguration of the bitter 
harmonies are like a symbol of the faith and hope that are 
mingled with this lament. 3 ^ 

The interludes of the theme of the first Kyrie (at 
bar 32 and 43 for example) call for further elaboration. 
What Bach captures here is Luther's distinction between 
man before justification and man after. Justified man 
is at one time both sinner and justified. He is justified 
or reckoned righteousness in the eyes of the Father. In 
the music of the Mass we find again the notion of 
confidence, of tranquility, and the presence of the 
chromatic step motive of confident faith (bar 27), re¬ 
minding us of the source of justification. 

(Bar 27, Werke, p. 33 "eleison in bass vocal part) 31 


30 Ibid ., II, 315. 

j 

I 31 NBA, p. 33. 

i 

i 

j 
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! The problem of sin after baptism Bach also treats in 

I 

| Cantata 78 . His position echoes Luther's own understanding 

j 

of this problem. In his treatise "Defense and Explanation 

i 

j of All the Articles written in 1521, Luther speaks directly 

r 

i 

| to this problem: 

j 

. . .It is evident that sin remains in the baptized 
and the saints as long as they are flesh and blood 
and live on earth and that the condemnation of this 
article in the bull is not un-Christian. But let us 
j add further evidence. St. Paul says in Rom. 7 

[:22], "I delight in the law of God, in my inmost 
self, but see in my members another law at war with 
j the law of my mind and making me captive to the law 

of sin which dwells in my members." St. Paul con¬ 
fesses here that he finds a good law and will in his 
spirit, and also an evil law and will in his members. 
How is it then possible to deny that sin remains in a 
| holy baptized man? If it is not sin which, is at 

war with the good spirit and law of God, then I 
j should like to be told what sin is. 

For the Apostle John says, in I John 1 [:8], 

"If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves 
and the truth is not in us; but if we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness; if we 
say that we have not sinned, we make him a liar and 
his word is not sin us." Is it not quite clear from 
this passage that we are still to be cleansed and 
still are sinners? 

Indeed, St. Paul brought God's commandment into 
the very text in which he speaks of the sin of those 
who are baptized when he said: "I would not have 
known that evil desire is sin if the commandment had 
not said, 'Thou shalt not have evil desire'" 

[Romans 7:7], as if to say, "This desire which re¬ 
mains in me and in all who are baptized, is not 
simply a defect, but it is the sin which is contrary 
to this commandment of God and forbidden by it."32 


•^Martin Luther, "Defense and Explanation of All the 
Articles" in his Works, XXXII, pp. 20, 23, 25. 
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Philip Watson argues that Luther adopted Paul's sense 
of a new being. 

With our new relationship to God. . .all things else 
begin to be made new. The justified sinner can be 
said to be 'righteous 1 inasmuch as he is in a right 
relationship to God, although in himself, since the 
deep infection of original sin is not eradicated in 
a moment, he is still a sinner. . . . The Gospel 
furnishes the remedy not only for the guilt but also 
for the power of sin, which is both forgiven and 
conquered by Christ.33 

The sense of confidence that the power of sin has 


both been forgiven and conquered in Christ is present 


throughout the movement. We have identified above the use 


of the first Kyrie and the occurrence of the strong step 


motive indicating a real sense of surity. Tovey points 
out another indication of confidence which he finds in the 
theme in Example 4. 3 ^ 


| EXAMPLE 4 

i 

! 

I 

i 

I 

i 


i 

i 



Ky - ri - c e - Id - - • ton, e - la • i - too. 


33 Philip S. Watson, Let God Be God ! (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1947), p. 157. 

3 ^Tovey, Q£. cit., p. 28. 
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The small notes indicate the overlap of subject and answer. 
The voices often cross producing tight contrasts in tone. 
This produces a far more calm presentation than was pre- 
! sent in the first movement. This calmness articulates 
I Luther's understanding of the attitude of man under 

i 

| justification when confronted by the devil. 

i 

Tovey also notes that the imitative episode be¬ 
ginning at bar 32 "adds greatly to the energy of the whole, 

| especially as it is never brought into combination with the 
main theme."35 

j EXAMPLE 5 

i 

i 


I 

I 


( 


j 

i 

i 


35 Ibid., p. 29; NBA, p. 34. 


p i 
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I This passage in example 5 creates the sense of energy and 

i 

J power that comes with a conquerer. Bach here describes 

i 

i Christ's conquest over the devil in a very subtle fashion. 

i 

| Looking at these three movements as a whole there is 

j 

j a real parallel in Bach's use of the Kyrie and its 

occurrence in the mass. Man is portrayed failing to 
achieve the salvation he so desperately desires. Yet in 
turning the petition to Christ for mercy, there is the 
recognition that Christ is the source of mercy. Finally 
the last Kyrie captures the sense of man as sinner clothed 
in the righteousness of Christ. 

Gloria 1^: Gloria in excelsis , No . £. 

SSATB: Tromba i, ii, iii; Timpani; Flauto traverso 

j i, ii; Oboe i, ii; Fagotto; Violino i, ii; Viola; 

Figured Continuo (e Violoncello). 176 bars. 

With the Gloria Bach transports us to the night of 
Christ's birth and the Hymnus Angelius , the song of the 
angels. But this part of the Mass is more than a song of 
joy. Here Bach articulates the significance of the 
Incarnation. 

Luther's understanding of the Incarnation has been 
briefly discussed earlier. As I observed then, Luther 
was fascinated by the paradox of the weak baby in a 
manger and the majesty of God. In a sermon preached by 
Luther on the afternoon of Christmas Day, 1530, he conclud¬ 
ed, 
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. . .If it is true that the child was born of the 
virgin and is mine, then I have no angry God and I 
must know and feel that there is nothing but laughter 
and joy in the heart of the Father and no sadness in 
my heart. For, if what the angel says is true, that 
he is our Lord and Savior, what can sin do against 
us? "If God is for us, who is against us?" 

[Romans 8:31] Greater words than these I cannot 
speak, nor all the angels and even the Holy Spirit, 
as is sufficiently testified by the beautiful and 
devout songs that have been made about it.36 

Bach takes the idea that this is a royal baby, and, 

in a treatment reminiscent of the first chorus in the 

Christmas Oratorio , he greets this child with a trumpet 

fanfare.37 

EXAMPLE 6 

Gloria 



36 

Martin Luther, "Sermon on the Afternoon of 
Christmas Day, 1530", in his Works , LI, 216. 

37 NBA, p. 37. 


f 
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knt reminiscent of the first chorus in the 

, he greets this child with a trumpet 




EXAMPLE 6 


Gloria 



jtin Luther, "Sermon on the Afternoon of 
lay, 1530", in his Works , LI, 216. 

t, p . 37. 
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Terry speculates that we have more here than just the 
I joy of that first Christmas. This is the expression of the 
Church's "exultant homage to Christ the Priest-king, 

! throned in glory with the Father and the Holy Ghost." 38 

The Gloria as a total work rehearses the complete story of 
redemption from the perspective of one who stands beyond 
the resurrection and ascension. 

The structure of this first theme is quite clear and 
four-square. Tovey notes that as the voices enter they do 
not obscure the theme but "begin it in the tonic in order 
to lead to the dominant and, after a short interlude, 
restate it there. The completion of a symmetrical design 
follows, and the movement closes into something very 
different but not less joyful." 39 This is the announcement 
of peace on earth, good will among men. 

Gloria 2 \ Et in terra pax . No . 5.. 

SSATB: Troraba i, ii, iii; Timpani; Flauto traverso 

1, ii; Oboe i, ii; Fagotto; Violino i, ii; Viola; 

Figured Continuo (e Violoncello). 176 bars. 

Parry finds this movement a "contrast of subdued 
wonder," "tranquil and meditative," "serene joyousness as 
the bonae voluntatis enters."40 Bach achieves this 

38 Terry, Mass ., p. 35. 

O Q 

Tovey, op . cit., p. 29. 

40parry, 0 £. cit ., p. 311. 
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expression of peacefulness through the development of 

moving thirds in both the instrumental and vocal parts: 41 

EXAMPLE 7 



l 

j 
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i The voices enter into dialog with various sections of the 

j 

I orchestra in modulations that move about the "darker keys 

i 

| 

beyond the subdominant, closing into the supertonic minor. 

i 

The orchestra alone carries the sequences into higher 
regions over a deep pedal and eventually closes in B 
minor. 

i There is a rather curious point during the instru- 

mental interlude beginning at bar 13 where the figured 
bass suddenly breaks away and descends chromatically into 
j the lower range.^ 3 


i 

I 

i 

I 

t 

| 

i 

I 

! 


42<r 0 vey, 0 £. cit ., p. 30. 
43 NBA, p. 51. 
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i 


Bach describes here the birth of Christ, the descent in the 
bass is the Word becoming flesh, or in the language of the 
Gloria , it is the gift of peace: Peace descends upon the 
earth. 

The theme, introduced at bar 1, takes the shape of a 
fugue-subject announced by the soprano:44 

EXAMPLE 9 



ct * • in ter - xm pax ho-ml - nl-bua borne to-luo-ta « tk 



Tovey offers the following analysis of this fugue: 

Before the alto enters with the answer the soprano 
has begun a florid countersubject. . . . The five 
voices enter in an exposition which is quite regular 
until the fifth entry. This, in the second soprano, 
is a note too high, which lands us in E minor. 

Thence the initial figure of the first countersubject 
(b) modulates in dialogue with the orchestra, which 
had hitherto been accompanying the fugue with 
staccato chords. The former introductory sequences 
on figure (a) of the main theme are now resumed, 
while the trumpets watch. . . . The sequences drift 
into the whole theme in the tonic. Soprano and alto, 
disengaging themselves from the full chorus, resume 
the fugue which is now supported by the orchestra. 
This time the fifth entry is in its proper tonic 
position. The episodic sequences follow, in stronger 


^Tovey, 0 £. cit . , p. 30. 
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and more tonic positions, until two final entries of 
the whole subject (alto in dominant, second soprano, 
and trumpet in tonic) conclude the movement.45 

This fugue passage seems to be an attempt by Bach to 

j portray the multitude of "heavenly host" who suddenly 

i 

appeared with the angel and declared "peace among men." 
(Luke 2:13-, 14) The music captures the spirit of awe, 
majesty, and joy, that must have been present on that 

j 

night, as it is in the heart of the Christian as he ponders 

the meaning of this act. 

Gloria _3: Laudamus te , No . £. 

Sii (Aria); Violino Solo; Violino i, ii; Viola; 
j Figured Continuo (e Violoncello). 62 bars 

The modd of joy begun in the Gloria continues in this 

i soprano aria. What Schweitzer has described as motives of 

| 

! joy, both rhythmic and melodic, appear here. 

! 

The relation between the voices and the ritornello is 
extremely varied throughout the Mass . In the Christe we 

j 

j saw that the voices were almost completely independent 

while here the ritornello and vocal line are so nearly 
, identical that new material often slips in unnoticed. The 

i 

work forcuses upon joy. This is accomplished by exuberant 
musical arabesques in both the violin, 4 ® 

45 Ibid . 

46 NBA, p. 67. 

! 

i 

\ 
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line. 47 

EXAMPLE 11 



, p. 70. 
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A second figure also occurs in both parts and expresses the 
sense of agitation that accompanies joy. At bar 25, for 
example we find, 



4®lbid., p. 68. 
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I 

t 

^lso occurs in both parts and expresses the 
bn that accompanies joy. At bar 25, for 

i 

48 

| EXAMPLE 12 



I ; 

mus te; 


. 68 . 
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Gloria Gratias agimus tibi , No . 

SS (unison) ATB; Troinba i, ii, iii; Timpani; Flauto 
! traverso i, ii; Oboe i, ii; Fagotto; Violino i, ii; 

Viola; Figured Continuo (e Violoncello). 46 bars. 

This is the first of several movements that were 

i 

j 

borrowed from earlier works. Number 7 here and the Dona 

i - 

I 

| Nobis Pacem (No. 5 of the last section in the Mass ) are 

j 

from the opening chorus of Cantata 29 , "Wir danken dir, 

i 

j Gott,” written for the inauguration of the Leipzig Town 

| Council at St. Thomas's on August 27, 1731. In the 

original cantata, the music is set to Psalm 75:1, "We give 
thanks to you, God, we give thanks as we invoke your name, 
as we recount your marvels." In both the cantata setting 
and the Mass setting the theme is a song of thanksgiving. 

| The tonality of the two movements is identical though the 

; cantata is in 2/2 time while the Mass is in 4/2. Major 

I 

! differences include the absence of the cantata Sinfonia 

! 

j (itself an adaptation of the Solo Partita for Violin in E 

i 

j Major), and the rearrangement of the setting of the phrase: 

"verkundigen deine Wunder" in order to give greater 
! brillance to the word "Gloria".” 

Schweitzer calls attention to a conflict in tempo 

j 

between the two related themes that are present in this 


49ierry, Mass., p. 19; Parry, 030 . cit ., p. 312, also 
notes the similarity in the texts of the cantata setting 
and the one under consideration here. 
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movement. The first is "the wonderfully cheerful and 
tranquil theme [which] expresses the opening words. 5 ® 

EXAMPLE 13 



E 



d - bi 


The 'propter magnam glorian tuam' is set to a much more 

Cl 

lively figure: 

EXAMPLE 14 



prop 


H 

- ri-wn 


m 

to - am 


The diversity of their content is so great in Bach's eyes 
that he does not simply join them together, but makes the 
chorus up of a succession of segments, constructed now on 
this motive, now on that . 52 

5 ®Schweitzer, 0 £. cit ., II, 316. 

51 Ibid . 

52 Ibid. 
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Precisely how this is effected is explained by Tovey. 
Turning to the opening figure, the asterisks mark the 
points where the answers can overlap.53 

EXAMPLE 15 


t 

i 



Gra - • - - ti -«« a - • - gl-mus tl - fat 


The second clause, as Schweitzer noted, has its own themed 

EXAMPLE 16 



prop • ter mag-ram glo •••••• rf-am tu-«m 


This theme is introduced by the bass in much the same 
fashion as the first theme. It is followed by entrances 
in the other three vocal parts and the instrumentation. 

The first theme is then resumed at the close of bar 8, but 
with the expansion of its main leap to an octave 


| 

i 
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EXAMPLE 17 



Tovey continues, saying. 

Then the second, or notes to that effect, is combined 
with it. But such a combination is not the main 
business of this fugue, and the subjects continue to 
prefer to develop alternately. So, after an effec¬ 
tive counterdevelopment of propter magnam gloriam 
led by the soprano, the real business begins when no 
less than thirteen entries of the first subject, all 
on tonic and dominant are piled up without inter¬ 
mission, the trumpets providing the 8th and 9th 
entries in extra parts. This I believe to be Bach's 
record in such edifices. 56 

Following the thirteenth entry a "shortened stretto" 
concludes the movement .^ 

Through the use of thirteen entries Bach expresses 
the magnitude of the glory of God. It was Bach's custom 
to conclude his manuscripts with S. G. D. (To the Glory of 
God). This for Bach, as well as for Luther, was the 
supreme test of all doctrine. Thanksgiving was the style 
of life for the Christian in response to the act of God in 
the Incarnation. 


56 Ibid . 

57ibid., p. 32. 
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Luther's use of "glory" is not something that we give 
to God in payment for or in the hope of gaining grace. 

"The term 'glory of God'," writes Luther, "is used in the 
same way as the terms 'righteousness, wisdom, power of 
God,' namely, in the sense that they are given to us by God 
so that we can glory about them before him and in him and 
with respect to him ." 58 This is the "glory" which Bach 
describes in this movement. 

The idea of praise to God comes to a close here. 

With the next movement we begin a section devoted to the 
praise of Christ that continues to the Symbolurn Nicenum . 
Gloria 5.: Domine Deus , No. 

S,T (duet); Flauto traverso; Violino i, ii; Viola; 

Figured Continuo (e Violoncello). 95 bars. 

In this duet for soprano and tenor, Bach describes 
th e relationship between the Father and the Son. He first 
treats the unity of the Father and the Son prior to the 
Incarnation. The device he uses to accomplish this des¬ 
cription is canonic-like vocal lines which sing separate 
clauses, one directed to the Father's nature, the other to 
the Son's. The unity is established by interchanging the 
tests so that every word is emphasized and sung by each 
voice. 

58 Luther, Lectures on Romans , (Iv, #3) p. 116; cf. 
Luther,"Lecture on Galatians, 1535", p. 131. 
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At bar 42 there occurs an abrupt descent of the 
strings through a complete octave while the solo flute 


144 


remains silent. One possible explanation for this would 
be that Bach here signifies the descent of God into human 
form. If the fluttering flute passage is understood to be 
divinity, then Bach at bar 42 could be reflecting his 


understanding of Paul's statement in the second chapter of 
Philippians: 

Have this mind among yourselves, which you have in 
Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form of God, 
did not count equality with God a thing to be grasp¬ 
ed, but emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being born in the likeness of men. And be¬ 
ing found in human form he humbled himself and be¬ 
came obedient unto death, even death on a cross. 
(2:5-8, RSV) 

Divinity is laid aside as Christ humbles himself in human 
form. Having completed this image Bach returns to the 
theme of unity between the two persons until bar 59. 
Following an instrumental introduction to bar 89, Bach be¬ 
gins a hymn to the Agnus Dei which serves as introduction 
to the next movement. This last section differs from the 
first in that the two voices sing the same text. Perhaps 
Bach here wished to demonstrate* the early Church's con¬ 
viction that in Jesus we meet God. In doing this Bach 
moves from a description of the nature of Christ to a 
description of his nature. 


1 
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I Gloria 6^: Qui tollis pecata mundi , No . 9_. 

t SAATAB: Flauto traverso i, ii; Violino i, ii; 

j Viola; Violoncello; Figured Continuo. 86 bars. 

Bach seeks in this movement to declare what the 

life, death and resurrection of Christ accomplished. To 

do this he turns to a movement from a cantata, Cantata 46 , 

j "Schauet doch und sehet, ob irgend ein Schmerz sei," 

written for the Tenth Sunday after Trinity (c. 1725) . The 

cantata text comes from Lamentations 1:12 "Is it nothing 

to you, all you who pass by? Look and see if there is any 

| sorrow like my sorrow which was brought upon me, which the 

LORD inflicted on the day of his fierce anger." (RSV) 

This text is quite naturally recalled by the Qui tollis . 

The adaptation in the Mass is structurally the same as the 

cantata except for the exclusion of a short Sinfonia which 

opened the cantata and a fugue which concluded it. The 

transposition of the key from D Minor to B Minor also 

caused certain changes in the theme 


61 


Terry, Mass., p. 


20 . 
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EXAMPLE 20 


Aura 



Schu-ct dock sad «e-het,ob ir-gttid ein Schmen «d, wiemeinSduaen 


In the Mi**: 
Aim 



Qni toMU pec-ca • • tt moo - di, mite-re*re no*bis 


Parry, remarking about these changes, writes, "Apart from 
the perfection of the transferance, Bach improved the 
movement in the process. He made its texture a little 
richer and transposed it a minor third lower, thereby 
giving it a more mournful character." 62 

In addition to the key change noted by Parry, there 
are several figures that work together to articulate the 
experience reflected on by this movement. In considering 
the cost of our salvation, this movement shares a 
commonality with the CrucifixciS of the Creed. In both 
cases we find the pulsing, throbbing, figure in the 
instrumental bass. 


! 62 

| Parry, 0£. cit., p. 315. 

i 

i 
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| 

EXAMPLE 21 63 


FUuto traverso I 
Flauto travcrso II 

Violinol 

Violino II 

Viola 

Soprano 1 
Soprano n 
Alto 

Tcnore 

Basso 

Violoncello 

Continuo 


9. Qui tollis peccata mundi 
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Other figures also contribute to the mournful 
character. The flutes aimlessly pass through chromatic 
passages (cf. bar 10) while the viola keeps up a steady 
movement of eight notes tied in pairs. This last figure, 
which Schweitzer identified as one of the motives of sad¬ 
ness that often occur in Bach, becomes the sighing of the 
Church over the cost of this mercy. 

Luther provides insight concerning this act of 
salvation in an Epistle Sermon for the Twenty-fourth 
Sunday after Trinity. Here he declared, 

Because an eternal, unchangeable sentence of con¬ 
demnation has passed upon sin- for God cannot and 
will not regard sin with favor, but his wrath abides 
upon it eternally and irrevocably- redemption was 
not possible without a ransom of such precious worth 
as to atone for sin, to assume the guilt, pay the 
price of wrath and thus abolish sin. 

This no creature was able to do. There was no remedy 
except for God's only Son to step into our distress 
and himself become man, to take upon himself the load 
of awful and eternal wrath and make his own body and 
blood a sacrifice for the sin. And so he did, out 
of the immeasurably great mercy and love towards us, 
giving himself up and bearing the sentence of un¬ 
ending wrath and death. 

So infinitely precious to God is this sacrifice and 
atonement of his only begotten Son who is one with 
him in divinity and majesty, that God is reconciled 
thereby and receives into grace and forgiveness of 
sins all who believe in this Son. Only by believ¬ 
ing may we enjoy the precious atonement of Christ, 
the forgiveness obtained for us and given us out of 
profound, inexpressibly love. We have nothing to 
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i boast of for ourselves, but must ever joyfully thank 

j and praise him who at such priceless cost redeemed 

J us condemned and lost sinners. 65 

| 

I Bach, having just declared the unity of the Father 

j and the Son, and the descent of the Son to earth taking the 

| form of flesh, leaves little doubt that this work is not 

the work of man but of God. 

i Gloria T: Qui sedes ad dextram Patris , No . 10 . 

i 

j AfcTold; Oboe d ' amore /VioUiino i, ii;Viola; 

Figured Continuo. 86 bars. 

It is interesting to note that when Beethoven was 
I confronted with this same text, he responded with a great 

i 

| sho.ut to signify the majesty of the Son next to the Father 
throned in glory, and then collapse to signify the unworthy 
condition of man. Bach, however, is a Lutheran and knows 

j full well the condition of man. Our hope is in the promise 

| 

i of Christ and he is our mediator. This theme of interces- 

i 

sor Bach pictures both in the solo instrument and voice. 

The device he uses is a simple four note figure which be- 

i 

| gins with a sixteenth rest followed by three sixteenth 

notes and a dotted quarter note. ^6 

I 

1 


Martin Luther, "Epistle Sermon, Twenty-fourth Sun¬ 
day After Trinity" in his A 
pp. 52-3. 

66 

NBA., p. 97. 
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i 

EXAMPLE 23 


iO. Qui sedes ad dextram Patris 
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In a real sense we can see the pleading of Christ before 
the Father. 

The significance of this image is developed by 
Luther in a sermon "On the Sum of the Christian Life," in 
1532. Here he confessed, 

. . .If we are ever to stand before God with a right 
and uncolored faith, we must come to the point where 
we learn clearly to distinguish and separate between 
ourselves, our life, and Christ the mercy seat. But 
he who will not do this, but immediately runs head¬ 
long to the judgment seat, will find it all right 
and get a good knock on the head. I have been there 
myself and was so burnt that I was glad I was able 
to come to the mercy seat. And now I am compelled 
to say: Even though I may have lived a good life 
before men, let everything I have done or failed to 
do remain there under the judgment seat as God sees 
fit, but, as for me, I know of no other comfort,, 
help, or counsel for my salvation except that Christ 
is my mercy seat, who did no sin or evil and both 
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I died and rose again for me, and now sits at the right 

hand of the Father and takes me to himself under his 
| shadow and protection, so that I need have no doubt 

that through him I am safe before God from all wrath 
and terror. Thus faith remains pure and unalloyed, 
because then it makes no pretensions and seeks no 
! glory or comfort save in the Lord Christ alone. 67 

| It is this sense of Christ the mediator that Bach has 

t 

j presented. 

! 

| Gloria Quoniam tu solus sanctus , No . 11 . 

| B (solo); Corno da caccia; Fagotto i, ii; Figured 

! Continuo. 127 bars. 

i 

i 

i 

I Bach now turns to one of the early Church's declara- 

j 

! tions about Jesus; "Jesus is Lord". Bach asks how are we 

| to declare Jesus as Lord? The answer is found in the use 

1 

j of the hunting horn in the German court life. 68 Bach be¬ 
gins with the soaring call of the horn. 69 


i 


67 Martin Luther, "Sermon on the Sum of the Christian 
Life, 1532" in his Works , LI, 282. 

^Terry, Mass ., p. 37. 

69 NBA, p. 103. 
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EXAMPLE 24 


11. Quoniam tu solus sanctus 



The vocal bass enters with the new theme, yet one that 
continues the theme of holiness, partly because of the 
lowness of the instrumental parts and partly because of 
the instrumental parts and partly because of the texture 
of the bass voice. 

Gloria Sh Cum Sancto Spiritu , No . 12 . 

SSATB; Tromba i, ii, iii; Timpani; Plauto traverso 

i, ii; Oboe i, ii; Fagotto i, ii; Violino i, ii; 

Viola; Figured Continuo. 128 bars. 

This chorus represents the culmination of the 
Christian confession: the ultimate victory of God and the 
unity of the Trinity. 
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12. Cum Sancto Spiritu 
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j Bach accomplishes this through the use of a trumpet 

; 

| fanfare beginning with the word gloria in the vocal line 
| (bar 2) . 70 

! EXAMPLE 25 
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This fanfare is repeated and picked up by the flute and 
oboes up through bar 13. The fanfare begins again with the 
trumpets at bar 23 and continues to the beginning of the 
fugue at bar 37. 

The ritornello is marked by a good deal of agitation 
and it is this agitation coupled with sharply descending 
passages in the various instrumental parts that creates the 
sense of finality and majesty that Bach was seeking. We 
find the descending passages present particularly at bars 
2, 10, 12, 25-30. While agitation is most noticeable at 
bars 19-37. 

Tovey suggests that this is an arrangement by Bach of 
a lost work, and that the voices here have been adapted to 
the ritornello of that work. Attempting to reconstruct 
the original he comes up with the development in Example 



71 


Tovey, ojd. cit., p. 35. 
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EXAMPLE 26 



He believes that this reconstruction makes more plausible 
the setting of the text, since it is difficult for him to 
believe that Bach would have specially written this setting 
for the text. 7 ^ 

72 Ibid. 
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! A fugue begins at bar 37 with the voices unsupported 

I 

i by the orchestra. Tovey notes that there "is the frequent 

i 

| anticipation of its subject in other voices a beat before 

! 

and a beat behind the real entries.The ritornello 
enters at the Amen (bar 64) and the structure takes on the 
appearance found at the opening of the chorus. This state 

continues to bar 81 where the ritornello joins the voices 

i 

in the fugue and merges with Tovey's reconstruction. 

Bach captures the power that the Augsbury Confession 

declared when it said of the son of God: 

The same Christ also descended into hell, truly rose 
from the dead on the third day, ascended into heaven, 
and sits on the right hand of God, that he may 
eternally rule and have dominion over all creatures, 
that through the Holy Spirit he may sanctify, purify, 
strengthen, and comfort all who believe in him, that 
he may bestow on them life and every grace and 
blessing, and that he may protect and defend them 
against the devil and against sin. 74 

If Tovey is correct, Bach has done an excellent job 

in reworking the original work. In differing from Tovey, 

it seems that the notion of finality and Majesty which is 

prescribed by the text is accomplished. In addition that 


73 Ibid ., p. 36. 

74 

"The Augsbury Confession," in John H. Leith (ed.) 
Creeds of the Churches (Garden City: Doubleday, 1963), 
p. 69. 
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anticipations that Tovey notes create the sense of 

i 

anticipation, expectancy, and hope that mark the style of 
the Church as it looks to the close of the age. 

i The Gloria as a whole is a very old part of the 

| 

liturgy of the Church. It is found in use at Rome c. 500, 

! 

! 

| while it is found in Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor in the 

I 

| fourth and fifth centuries. Tradition argues that the 

I 

Gloria came west c. 363 upon the banishment of Hilary of 
Poitiers from the east. The number of variants present in 
the fourth century seem to indicate a date of origin some¬ 
time in the third or perhaps the second century. 7 ^ 

In the East it served as a "hymn at dawn" and found 
its way into Lauds. The western Church found it useful in 
the Eucharist. It is interesting that the usual associa¬ 
tion with Christmas is disclaimed by scholars who point 
out its association was with Easter.76 The placement of 
the Gloria just prior to the reading of the Word is an 
effort to celebrate the redemption which the Word 
announces. The Gloria 1 s unity and completeness was 
observed by Bach. Many of the movements follow directly 
into the next with no pause. Also, the Gloria served as 


75oom Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy 
(Westminster: Dacre Press, 1945), p. 466 . 

76 Ibid. 
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the conclusion to the section of the Mass (Missa), that he 
sent to Augustus. It was total and complete in the sense 
that it dealt with all the elements of the Christian drama 

t 

j centering around the life of Jesus. Yet as I observed 

i 

j 

earlier Bach felt compelled to treat the whole Catholic 
Mass, to deal with the total experience of the life of 
Christ, the Church, and the Holy Spirit. It was his 
continuation with the Symbolum Nicenum that allowed him to 
partially achieve this end. 

Symbolum Nicenum 


Credo , No . 1. 

SSATB; Violino, i, ii; Continuo. 45 bars. 
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77 NBA, p. 134. 
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Spitta describes this part of the Mass as "an over¬ 
arching portal, by which the precincts of the Church are 
thrown open to us." 78 

The Creed has not always been in the Mass. Early 
evidence of its use dates from 511 at Constantinople and 
in Spain around 589. Its use in Spain was to combat the 
spread of Adoptionism. In this setting we find the 
addition of the "filioque" clause which made the relation 
of the Holy Spirit to the other members of the Trinity 
quite explicit. During the sixth and seventh centuries the 
Irish were using the creed, and Alcuin appeals to the Irish 
tradition of using the creed in his arguments. A local 
council in 797 justified the addition of the filioque 
clause against heresy in Spain, citing its educational 
function. 

Both Alcuin and Charlemagne read copies of that 
decision and approved the use of the Creed at the Chapel 
at Aachem in 840. Again it was used as a means of unify¬ 
ing the Church and to combat heresy. Rome gave permission 
for its use, but it was not until the visit of Emperor 
Henry II in 1014 that the Creed came into regular use in 
the church there. 


7 ®Spitta, o£. cit ., III, 56. 
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The Creed became more than a means to combat heresy 
or to teach Church doctrine. It became the statement of 
the faithful. Its use following the hearing of the Word 
made it a symbol of the congregation's faith. It became 
that which tied the local community to the greater his¬ 
torical community of the Church.^ 

Bach's awareness of the historic community of faith 
is boldly declared in the first chorus, for he chooses as 
the theme, an intonation for Credo in unum Deum that has 
been associated with the Creed for more than 1500 years. 
His success with the total imagery of the Creed from be¬ 
ginning to end is attested to by Terry who compares Bach's 
effort with others: 

The Symbolum Nicaenum , as Bach's generation called 
the Nicene Creed , does not suggest itself as an 
ideal text for musical treatment. Beethoven, like 
mozart and Schubert, was satisfied with a conven¬ 
tionally florid setting, careless to explore or 
illustrate its dogmatic subtleties. Bach, on the 
other hand, is obviously concerned with them, but 
without sacrificing his art. The Credo is glorious 
as pure music, and there are no anti-climaxes. 

After the solidly affirmed 'I believe' of No. 12 
[No. 1], Bach looks forward to the 'Et resurrexit', 
as the goal toward which the music, like the words, 
must move, and refuses by anticipating to diminish 
its impressiveness.80 


7Q 

Luther's practice is outlined by him in his 
comments on the Deutsche Messe . 

®^Terry, Mass ., p. 39. 


; 
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Returning to this first chorus, Bach begins by treat¬ 
ing the Gregorian tone as a seven-part fugue (five are 
vocal), over the perpetual motion of a steadily roaming 
bass line. This line is particularly significant for its 
action conveys a real sense of "steadfastness" and "confi¬ 
dence" that is part of the Chruch's faith. This is the 
Church "marching" from the first century to the present.81 


t 

l 


j 

i 

! 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

t 


i 

j 81 NBA, p. 135. 
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The fugue begins with the Tenor intonation of "Credo" 
which is followed at bar 4 with the Bass entrance at bar 6 
with the Alto entrance at bar 9, with the first Soprano 
entrance at bar 12, with the second Sopranos at bar 14, 
with the first violin, and at bar 17 with the second 
violin. The fugue continues until bar 33 where a very 
interesting thing occurs. Here the vocal bass enters de¬ 
claiming the Intonation in augmentation while the second 
Soprano and alto lines continue in the normal form. At 
the same time the Soprano answers in syncopation and the 

m 

violins discuss the theme in imitation. Terry, I believe, 
correctly identifies that Bach is trying to give further 
evidence to the "unity and solidarity of the Catholic 
Faith." 82 

It is also interesting to note that the vocal base in 

the last five measures repeats the phrase "in unum" three 

times. This would seem to indicate that in this last 

occurance of the Intonation, Bach saw fit to emphasize the 

83 

unity of the three persons of the Trinity in the Godhead. 


®^Terry, Mass ., p. 40. 
83 NBA, p. 139. 
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I have not found this assertion made in other commentaries, 
but we should not find it surprising, since, as we have 
seen, Bach is not at all adverse to illustrating the most 
difficult of Christian doctrines. 


Patrem omnipoten tem , No. 2. SS(unison) ATB; 

Tromba i, ii, iii; Timpani; Oboe i, ii; Violino 
i, ii; Viola; Continuo. 84 bars 

Both Spitta and Terry see this as a portrayal of the 

Father, throned in majesty, the creator of heaven and 

earth.Bach articulates what Luther earlier identified 

as one of the two ways we know God. In the 1535 Commentary 

on .Galatians, Luther makes these two ways explicit; 

. . .There is a twofold knowledge of God: the general 
and the particular. All men have the general know¬ 
ledge, namely, that God is, that He has created 
Heaven and Earth, that He is just, that He punishes 
the wicked, etc. But what God thinks of us, what He 
wants to give and to do to deliver us from sin and 
death and to save us- which is the particular and the 
true knowledge of God- this men do not know. 

Men gain this true knowledge only through the revelation of 

Christ, which is the next item in the Creed. 

The music of this movement is borrowed from the 

opening chorus of Cantata 171 , "Gott, wie dein Name, so ist 

auch dein Ruhm,'' which was written for the Feast of the 


84 Spitta, 0 £. cit., III, 57; Terry, Mass ., p. 40. 
^Luther, "Lectures on Galatians, 1535", p. 399. 
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r 


i 


i 

t 


Circumcision (c. 1730), as a setting of Psalm 48:10, "As 
thy name, 0 God, so thy praise reaches to the ends of the 
earth." (RSV) Both the original and the Mass setting are 
in D Major, but certain changes in notation make this an 
excellent study in Bach's declamation and his ability to 
use older material. For example, the cantata opened quite 
abruptly. 86 


EXAMPLE 30 



86 


Terry, Mass., p. 22. 
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| The altos took up the theme at the fifth, the sopranos at 

i 

| the eleventh and the basses at the fifteenth bar. In our 

j 

setting Bach retains the unity with the last movement by 
having the vocal bass begin the answer while the other 
voices continue with shouts of Credo in unum Deum. 

i 


87 NBA, p. 140. 
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At bar 7, the tenors respond with the real subject and from 
this point on the movement is identical with the cantata. 
Terry believes that the shouts that accompany the first 
sixteen bars is Bach's presentation of the three persons of 
the Trinity. 88 I am not sure I can agree, for the unity 
of the Trinity while important in the last movement where 
Bach declares belief in "one God", does not seem to play 
an important role here. If anything, the repetition seems 
to indicate that in the one God, we find the person in 
God of the Father omnipotent, creator of heaven and earth. 

Bach achieves the needed energy to present the 
Father omnipotent through his skillful manipulation of the 
word omnipotentem . Notice for example the downward seventh 
that occurs on this word at bar 8-9. 89 This gives a 
tremendous sense of power and movement. 


88 Terry, Mass ., p. 22. 
89 NBA, p. 140. 
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At bar 22 the orchestra merges with the voice parts 

with a new rise in vitality and finally the trumpets enter 

at bar 65 providing a fifth part. 

Schweitzer observes that at bar 28 Bach obviously 

neglects to treat the words "visible" and "invisible." He 

sees this as Bach's reluctance "to interrupt the brilliant 

stream of music." 99 Tovey shares this same opinion, 

Bach does not check the festive energy in order to 
express any sense of awe at et invisibilium. The 
piano, which many editors insert near the end, is 
doubtless intended to repair the result of Bach's 
inattention; but you really cannot ask three tr um pets 
and a kettle-drum to express invisibility by hammer¬ 
ing a low D with a lively rub-a-Dub-a-dub-a-DUBl 91 

The passage in question, beginning at bar 63 and continuing 

to the end, suggests a third possibility. Bach is dealing 

with the "creator" and not with the "things created." It 

is the act of creating as it reflects the majesty of God 

that Bach is interested in articulating, rather than the 

totality of the creation. 


Et in unum Dominum , No. 3. SiA (duet): Oboe 
d'amore i, ii; Violino i, ii; Viola; Continuo. 

80 bars. 

This is a particularly complex movement to analize, 
and yet it is a particularly significant one. It is 


90 

Schweitzer, op. cit ., II, 322. 
91 Tovey, op. cit ., p. 38. 
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therefore nearly incomprehensible how one of the most pro¬ 
found duets in the Mass could be labeled by Parry as 
"rather formal. . .the doctrinal statement is not appeal¬ 
ing to Bach's humanity in any suggestive manner." 92 we 
shall soon see that this statement seems to reflect more 
about Parry's theological insight than Bach's. 

It is this movement that substantiates Schweitzer's 
belief that "dogma can be expressed much more clearly and 
satisfactorily in music than in verbal formulae." 93 The 
central issue here is the procession of the Son out of the 
Father and the act of Incarnation which is expanded upon 
in the next movement. The problem of procession and the 
Son's relationship to the Father greatly preplexed the 

| 

early Church Councils and their final pronouncements were 
at best compromises. Bach in this movement demonstrates 
the capacity of music to articulate ideas that are not 
easily expressed in language. Concerning this, Schweitzer 
i wrote: 

I 

j The theologian Bach also had a hand in the com- 

j position of the Credo . He knew that the Greek 

I fathers had in their minds when they took such pains 

to prove the identity of Christ with Gbd and yet 
assert a diversity and independence of persons. To 
the dogmatist Bach the parallel passages of the Et 
| in unum Dominum- "deum de deo" ("God to God"), 

i "^lumen de lumine" ("light of lights"), "genitum non 

factum" ("begotten, not made"), "con substantialem" 
j 

92 Parry, o£. cit ., p. 316. 

93 Schweitzer, ojo. cit ., II, 319. 


i 
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("of like substance")- were not merely empty sounds 
to be turned into music; he knew what the formulae 
meant, and translated them into terms of music. He 
makes both singers sing the same notes, but in such 
a way that it does not amount to the same thing; the 
voices follow each other in strict canonic imitation; 
the one proceeds out of the other just as Christ pro¬ 
ceeds of God- 


EXAMPLE 33 



Even the instruments take part in the canon. They 
signify in a special way the community of substance 
and difference of persons; the notes- 

EXAMPLE 34 


are always phrased two distinct ways in the different 
instruments; either- 

EXAMPLE 35 



or 
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The illustration of procession of the Son from the 
Father in this movement is complicated by the fact that 
there are two settings of this movement extant. In the 
earliest setting Bach works with the following text: Et 
in unum Dominum , Jesum Christum , Filium Dei unigenitum , et 
ex Patre natum ante omnia saecula : Deum de Deo , lumen de 
lumine , Deum verum de Deo vero genitum, non factum, 
consubstalvtialem Patri , per quem omnia facta sunt; Qui 
propter nos homines et propter nostram salutem descendit 
de coelis : Et incarnatus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria 
Virgine, et homo factus est . The Varient setting omits the 
last phrase beginning at Et incarnatus est . . .since this 
is treated in the next movement, and extends the rest of 
the text over the omitted section. This redistribution of 
the words caused some rather interesting things to take 
place in the music but again demonstrates Bach's ability to 
align poetry and music together. 

In the original version at bars 21-22 at the sugges¬ 
tion of ex Patre natum , there is a sharp descent in the 
strings. 


9 4 Ibid., II, 318-9. 


i 

1 

i 

j 


i 
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) 
l 
i 

j This seems to convey the sense of being "born" before the 
| existence of the worlds. Bach presents here the pre- 
I existence of Jesus that is declared by the Creed and pre- 
i sent in the Gospel of John. In the variant, this movement 

t 

I of the strings occurs, but not in direct relationship with 

i 

j any idea.96 

j 

i 

i 

i 


96 Ibid., p. 218. 
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and we recall to mind Tovey's understanding of Bach's use 

97 

of certain figures. 

The next point in question occurs at bar 59 where the 
strings once again make a sharp descent during the words: 
et propter nostram salutem descendit de coelis . There is 
an obvious kinship between the descent of the music and the 
idea of "descent” in the text. In the latter setting this 
occurs with the words: de Deo vero.®® 


97 cf. Chapt. Ill, p. (55). 

go 

NBA, p. 154. 
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In this instance the movement might suggest the notion of 
"begetting" which is the subject at this point. But it 
also occurs clearly in the context of "descent" at bars 73 
and 74 in the Variant. Tovey argues that "if a detail 
originally illustrated certain precise words, [there]. . . 
is no reason why it should not recur symmetrically when 
those words are no longer present- unless, of course, the 
ideas are incompatible." In the original score, the 
second occurance of this figure at bar 73 and 74 is just 
prior to the words: ex Maria virgine et homo factus est . 

Terry agrees that the entire movement seems equally 
suitable to either text and finds nothing that detracts 

from Bach's purpose.100 

Luther in discussing the procession of the Son from 

the Father and the two-natures, divine and flesh, in one 

Person, declares that our reason cannot understand this. 

We must believe, as Holy Scripture also testifies, 
that Christ is true God and that He also became true 
man. ... He ramains in heaven eternally? and yet 
He descended to earth without any change in His God¬ 
head, becoming a human Son through His mother. 

How all this comes to pass, I admit I do not under¬ 
stand. . . . Even though we cannot understand this, 
it is proclaimed that we might believe it. We 
should not brood over the question how all this can 


99 Tovey, o£. cit ., p. 39. 
^•^Terry, Mass., p. 41. 
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happen, but we are simply to believe it. If, how¬ 
ever, you refuse to believe it and insist on reason¬ 
ing it out, you are lost. Therefore be satisfied to 
say: "I believe in the Son of God, born of the 

Virgin Mary, the one Son of God the Father and of 
the Virgin Mary. He has two natures, but He is one 
Person. He is not two Christs, nor is He two sons." 
Just how this happens to be so, reason cannot grasp; 
but it will be sufficient for you to know that there 
are two natures united in one Person.101 

It is this procession and the two natures which 
Schweitzer identified, that Bach articulates in this move¬ 
ment. 


Et incarnatus est , No . £. 

SSATB; Violino i, ii; Continuo, unfigured except 

for bars 2-9. 49 bars. 

Terry responding to the character and content of this 
movement, exclaims that as "short as the movement is, 
simple as its construction, he [Bach] conveys with extra¬ 
ordinary impressiveness a brooding sense of awe and 
mystery."1° 2 

In the opening bar the violins assume a unison 
figure that seems to hover over the chorus.I® 2 This 


•^■^Martin Luther, "Commentary on the Gospel of St. 
John, in his Works , XXII, 325-6. 

^■ 02 Terry, loc . cit . (or Mass .) , p. 41. 

103 NBA, p. 157. 
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figure, which reminds us of the Spirit hovering over the 
water at creation, is the pre-existant Christ before the 
Incarnation. The figure continues until bar 45 where the 
violins divide and, joined by the continuo, descend slowly 
to a low B on the words: et homo factus est .^ 4 The 
continuo up to that point has maintained a pulsing rhythm 
that creates a sense of expectancy, the expectancy of 
Advent and the longing for the Messiah. 


104 Ibid., p. 159. 
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The voice entrances themselves continue the notion of 
descent by an opening four note descending figure, (cf 
EXAMPLE 41.) 

The harmonic structure in addition to the continuo 
creates the feeling that something of great significance 
is about to happen. We should notice that the chord-theme 
begun by the chorus is not completed until a half beat 
later in the strings, creating the additional feelings of 
bewilderment and awe. 

It is also important to note that on the words, ex 
Maria, at the beginning of a phrase there is often a three 
note figure, two notes at one pitch and a third a half 
step above. This figure conveys the sense of release that 
is called for by the text. The Son of God is released in¬ 
to the world. 

Crucifixus etiam pro nobis , No . 5_. 

SiiATB; Flauto trawerso i, ii; Violino i, ii; 

Viola; Continuo. 53 bars. 

The im pressiveness of this movement was observed 
quite early according to Tovey, 

The first known mention of this wonderful movement is 
in a letter from Beethoven to his publisher Tobias 
Haslinger, asking him for any choruses by Bach that 
can be procured, especially a Crucifixus which is 
said to be very remarkable and to be founded on "a 
basso ostinato- like you!" 105 


105 


Tovey, 0 £. cit., 


p. 40. 
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Schweitzer declares that the choral writing of this 
movement "is soft and vaporous, like that preceding it, so 
that the inexpressible sadness of the harmonies has a touch 
of the superterrestrial and the transfigured in it, as if 
the composer had had in his mind the 'It is finished' of 

the dying Lord. "106 

The music is an amplified version of the opening 
chorus of Cantata 12 , "Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, Zagen," 
written for the Third Sunday after Easter in 1724 or 1725, 
though it may date from as early as the Weimar period. The 
text of the Cantata is obviously related to that of the < 

Mass . 

Sorrow, sighing. 

Trouble, crying, 

Dread and fear, 

Are the Christians daily share, 

Jesus tender love declaring.107 

A short Sinfonia that prefaced the cantata chorus is 
substituted in the Mass by a chromatic ground-bass, which 
Schweitzer has identified as a motive of grief. This same 
motive also occurs in Cantata 78 whose text also dealt 
with the significance of the Passion: j 

! 

_ i 

■^^Schweitzer, ojo. cit ., II, 320. j 

107 M ! 

Terry, Mass., p. 23. 
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Jesu, by thy bitter dying, 

Didst deliverance bring to me. 

Now in Hell had I been lying 
Had'st thou not borne death for me. 

Thou who from the depth hast raised me, 
Through the strength thy Word doth yield. 
Be thou still my stay and shield. 108 

In Cantata 12 , the bass occurs as: 

EXAMPLE 43 109 



In the Mass it is transposed to E minor and each note is 
reiterated giving a more pulsing effect: 

EXAMPLE 44 110 


108 


109 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


110 Ibid. 
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In Cantata 78, this same idea is treated: 

EXAMPLE 45 111 


193 



The instrumentation is particularly beautiful with 

112 

the entiphonal dialog between the flutes and violins. 

At bar 5 the soprano voice begins the passacaglia and is 
shortly joined by the altos, tenors and basses in bars 
6 - 8 . 


ni Ibid ., p. 24. 
112 NBA, p. 160. 
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At bar 49 the instruments are suddenly silent while 
the voices continue ( piano ) and slowly descend beginning in 
E monor and passing chromatically to G major at the close. 
Terry suggests that this movement is the act of lowering 
"the dead Christ into the tomb.''^^ But there is some¬ 
thing even greater in importance here. It is the key 
change from E minor to G major. This is unlike the final 
tonic close of the original cantata. The modulation brings 
with it a sense of sudden release, the final peace of 
death that delivers man from the world of darkness in 
John's Gospel. But even more, the major reflects the feel¬ 
ing of triumph. This triumph is the triumph of God's love 
which Luther knew so very well. Watson writes, describing 
Luther's belief: 

In the Cross there is displayed, in all its un¬ 
fathomable mystery, the breadth and length and depth 
and height of God's redeeming love. Here, in utter 
selflessness, God sacrifices Himself on behalf of 
sinful men, creatures yet enemies of His own, whom 
He does not love because they are lovable, but who 
are lovable only because He loves them. In thus 
freely loving sinners, however, Divine love never for 
a moment condones their sin, nor compromises with 
evil, but seeks actively to overcome it. For the 
Cross. . .is the scene of the decisive encounter 
between Incarnate love and the forces of lovelessness 
and selfishness- for in the last analysis it is with 
these that the Tyrants stand or fall. Had love fail¬ 
ed here, and God ceased from loving, He would have 
abdicated His Godhead and left his creatures to 


113 


Terry, Mass ., 


p. 43. 
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parish for ever. But in fact Divine love proved 
invincible, and God is still God even in a world 
that denies and crucifies Him.^-^ 

Et Resurrexit terita die , No . 6_. 

SSATB; Tromba i, ii, iii; Timpani, Flauto traverso i, 
ii; Oboe i, ii; Violino i, ii; Viola; Continuo. 

131 bars. 

The meaning of the resurrection was articulated quite 
simply in the last movement. Now Bach turns to the problem 
of how the community, now filled with the certainty of the 
triumph, is to treat the three succeeding events: the 
Resurrection, Ascension and Second Coming. Bach's answer 
is similar to his Easter Cantata No. 31, "Der Himmel 
lacht, die Erde jubilieret." In a wild flourish of trumpets 
and a rather square chorus, Bach brings to a close the part 
of the Creed which speaks of Christ's works. 

Looking more closely at the music, Tovey argues that 
there is a lost original work lying beneath this setting. 

He reconstructs the ritornello of that work in the follow¬ 
ing fashion 


114 


Watson, 0 £. cit ., p. 134. 


H5Tovey, ©£. cit ., pp. 41-42. 
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EXAMPLE 47 


* • s 



It is interesting to note that the triplet passage 
introduced at the outset with the word, resurrexit , appears 
again on ascendit (bar 51) and on regni (bar 87) in the 
last section. Its use seems to be as a fanfare calling 
particular attention to them. This becomes even more clear 
when we notice the rising character of the four notes just 
preceeding it. 
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The opening declaration of the resurrection is made 
in bars 1-3, followed by an instrumental interlude. At 
bar 9 a brief fugue-form begins which is really only a 
melismatic treatment of the opening theme. This is quickly 
brought together with the ritornello at bar 14. This 
section draws to a close at bar 34 and is followed by an 
orchestral interlude. At bar 50 the theme of the ascension 
is brought in and treated in a similar fashion to the first 
section, the triplet rhythm connected with the rising 
passage just prior to it. There is also the opening state¬ 
ment beginning at bar 50 and continuing to bar 56. A 
brief break occurs, followed by a fugue-like entrance that 
quickly disolves at bar 62, only to begin again and end 
just as quickly at bar 66, bringing a close to the second 
section. 

Following another orchestral interlude from bar 66 
to bar 74, the vocal bass announces the concluding section 
which deals with the Second Coming and the final judgment. 
Here the bass alone, accompanied only by pizzicato strings 

| and the continuo, declares the words: et iterum venturus 

j 

| est cum gloria , judicare vivos et mortuos . The fact that 

j 

! Bach seems to do very little with this part of the Creed 

j 

| would seem either to support Tovey's assertion that there 

| is an earlier work behind this and that is would not allow 

| 

for the development of this part, or to indicate that Bach 


i 
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wished to place emphasis, not upon the judgment, but upon 
the eternal nature of the kingdom. A third possibility, 
however, is that Bach is describing the second coming not 
as a blaze of trumpets but as a thief in the night. The 
emphasis on the kingdom would make sense if this were the 
case. In any event, at bar 86 the full orchestra and 
chorus breaks in and, in a fashion very similar to the 
opening of the other two sections, announces cujus regni 
non erit finis . A fugue-like theme is introduced at bar 
92, much like the first section, and it quickly dissolves 
into the chorus. Bach concludes the section with twenty 
bars of ritornello, punctuated by rising notes and triplet 
turns, which seem to extend the notion of the continuing 
of the kingdom. 

Et in Spiritum sanctum . No . 

B (solo); Oboe d'amore i, ii; Continuo. 144 bars 

This movement consists of a dialog between the solo 
instruments and the vocal bass. The use of six-eight time 
with the figure of six eighth notes tied in groups of three 
creates a rocking, or hovering motion like we have observed 
earlier in the Mass at the appearance of the Spirit. This 
is particularly noticeable in the passages where the 
instruments are in thirds while the rhythm is punctuated 
by the Continuo, 
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Ibid., p. 190, 
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Schweitzer suggests that Bach presents the Spirit as 
the giver of life. In the ritornello in example , 
Schweitzer sensed that . .Bach's imagination had been 
fired by the word 'vivificantem'. . . . " 118 

On several occasions one line of the Oboe d'amore 
part will preceed the other before coming together again in 
thirds or in unison. An example of this occurs at bar 39 

i 

and continues to bar 45. (cf. Example 50 ) At this point 
the text reads: ex Patre Filioque procedit . With the 
suggestion of these words the two Oboe d'amore parts become 
unison and continue to bar 49 where they separate. The 
activity of these parts seems to suggest that Bach is 
portraying the procession of the Holy Spirit out of the 
Father and the Son. 


i 

i 

! 

i 

t 

I 

i 

r 

i 

j 

i 

! 

l _ 

118 

\ Schweitzer, 0 £. cit . II, 319, 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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One then would have to ask why this continues to 

i 

! occur throughout the movement? We find it again at bar 62 

| in the context of: qui cum Patre et Filio simul adoratur 

j ' ' ■ — 

! et conglorificatur ; and several times in the context of: 

r 

F 

Et unam sanctam catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam . Both 
Luther and the Gospel of John offer assistance in solving 
this problem. Turning to the Gospel first, it is the Holy 
Spirit who is sent by Jesus from the Father who will bear 

! 

witness to Christ. In the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters 
of John we find that the Paraclete will 1) convict the 
world and expose it of its sin, that is, its denial of 
Christ; and 2) it will bear witness to Christ, not in¬ 
dependent of Him, but as the eschatological continuum in 
which the work of Christ, initiated in His ministry and 
awaiting its termination at his return, is wrought out. 

How does the Paracelete carry out its role? Primarily 
through the witness which the Church bears to Christ, its 
preaching and its sacraments. 

To this, Luther adds in his Small Catechism of 1531: 

I believe that I cannot by my own understanding or 
effort believe in Jesus Christ my Lord, or come to 
him. But the Holy Spirit has called me through the 
Gospel, enlightened me with his gifts, and 
sancitified and kept me in true faith. In the same 
way he calls, gathers, enlightens, and santifies 
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the whole Christian church on earth, and keeps it 
united with Jesus Christ in the one true faith.120 

In a sermon on the Large Catechism which was preached in 

1528, Luther describes the Spirit's role in faith: 

So, in order that Christ's death and resurrection 
may not remain hidden, the Holy Spirit comes and 
preaches, that is, the Holy Spirit leads you to the 
Lord, who redeems you. So if I ask you: What does 
this article mean? answer: I believe that the Holy 
Spirit sanctifies me. So, as the Father is my 
creator and Christ is my Lord, so the Holy Spirit is 
my sanctifier. For he sanctifies me through the 
following works: through "the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the body, and the life ever¬ 
lasting. "121 


This, then, is the justification for the hovering 
Spirit throughout the movement. The Spirit and the Church 
in orthodox thought are extricably united. This is true 
as long as the Church retains the qualities that make it 
the Church, the qualities of love and abidingness in Christ 
that John had carefully outlined earlier in chapters 
thirteen through fifteen. 

Confiteor unum baptisma . No . £. 

SSATB; Continuo. 146 bars. 

The Confiteor is very similar to the Credo in its 
representation of the unity of the catholic faith. In this 
instance baptism as the symbol for the remission of sins 


12lMartin Luther, "Ten Sermons on the Catechism, 

1528", in his Works ,(Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1959), 
LI, 166. 
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provides the occasion for his expression of unity. The 
device Bach adopts is the plainsong Intonation for the 
Confiteor :^2 

EXAMPLE 51 


f /0m ‘ KJr 

-is 

JS— 


-g . 

-JSS- 

■ a —. 

Cot* 

fi - 

tn - 

or 

m - 

nun bap 

- til • JD* 








in re • 

mis * 

u - 

o • 

=3 

nem 

pee • ca • 

tor • nflk 


The setting, unlike the Credo , was not suited for poly¬ 
phonic development so that Bach modified it into the 
figure we find at bar I.-*- 23 



123 NBA, p. 195. 
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This theme begins in a fugue at bar 1 with the soprano 
entrance. At bar 16 a new theme announces: in remissionem 
peccartorum, and the two themes are interlaced together, be¬ 
ginning with the soprano entrance at bar 31. Here the two 
themes begin simultaneously in an effort by Bach to 
demonstrate that it is in baptism that we participate in 
the death and resurrection of Christ 


124 

Ibid., p. 196. 
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The ancient tone occurs in its original form twice. The 
vocal bass first introduces it at bar 73 and this is 
followed by the altos at bar 74 in canon. After the con¬ 
clusion of the canon at bar 88, the tenors begin it at 
bar 92, not in canon, but with notes of twice the length. 
This continues through bar 112, but the fugue is not com¬ 
pleted. Suddenly at bar 121 "a veil of awful mystery is 
drawn," writes Tovey. 125 Bach turns to the words: Et 
expecto resurrectionem mortuorum . The tempo is adagio, and 
Bach slowly modulates in a direction that will leave him in 
the key of D Major for the last movement in the Creed. 
Concerning these modulations, Tovey comments, 

Bach's modulations are normally confined to a narrow 
range of five very directly related keys. Outside 
this there is a large region which Haydn and 
Beethoven explored thoroughly, and Beethoven's range 
extends to a kink in harmonic space. But when Bach 
goes outside his narrow range he never anticipates 
Beethoven in treating remoter keys as related.; he 
always heads abruptly to wherever the kink in 
harmonic space can be found; in other words, he 
modulates enharmonically.126 

The modulations, particularly on the word expecto are high¬ 
ly chromatic. They create a real sense of expectancy 

and anticipation. 


125 

Tovey, 0 £. cit ., p. 44. 
126 Ibid . 

127 NBA, p. 200. 
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i 

i 

I 

i 

i 


The continuo has been particularly interesting 
throughout the entire Confiteor, for it reinforces what has 
already been said. Up to bar 121, it was very similar to 
the Credo in that it conveyed the sense of the Church 
marching, the sense of confident faith. At bar 121 we find 
the pulsating repetition of a single note that at the close 
of each measure descends harmonically in much the same way 
the base in the Crucifixis appears. The exception to this 
occurs at bars 132-134, where at the mention of the word, 
resurrectionem , the vocal bass soars to the top of the 
staff, only to descend again at the mention of mortuorum , 
while the continuo assumes the march again during those 
three measures, (cf EXAMPLE 54) This only serves to 
heighten the intensity of the expectation. 

Et expecto resurrectionem mortuorum , No. 9. 

SSATB; Tromba i, ii, iii; Timpanie, Flauto 

i, ii; Oboe i, ii; Violino i, ii; Viola; Continuo. 

105 bars. 

Very characteristic of Luther, Bach presents the 
resurrection of the dead as a sudden breaking in upon what 
is going on. In this case it is the word mortuorum of the 
last movement at bar 146.128 


128 

Ibid., p. 201. 
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This is another of the adapted movements, and once 

again we have an example of Bach's skill. Tovey notes that 

the adaptation is "so ingenious that, although now widely 

recognized as such, it escaped the notice of several 

Bachgesellschaft editors, including the one who edited the 

Cantata Gott , man lobet Oich in der Stille (129) (SIC), 

of which this chorus was the original number."129 Terry 

calls this Bach's most masterly and intricate adaptation of 

borrowed material in the Mass. The original cantata No. 

120 was written for the inauguration of the Leipzig Town 

Council (c. 1730). The text to the chorus reads: 

Joyful shout in mighty chorus, 

Let the heavens with praises sing I 
Praise our God who reigns above, 

Him exalt with thankful lovel 
For his goodness 

And his gracious loving-kindness 
Through the ages ever ring. 130 

The original ritornello looked like this:131 


129 Tovey, o£. cit ., p. 45. Tovey incorrectly 
identifies this cantata as No. 129. According to 
Schweitzer it is "Gott, Man lobt dich in der Stille", No. 
120. Schweitzer, o£. cit ., II, 496. 

130 Te rry, Mass ., p. 25. 

10 1 

Tovey, loc . cit . 
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The notation in the Mass is alia breve in bars half the 
length as those found in the cantata. The Mass consists of 
105 bars while the cantata chorus consisted of 53. Yet as 
Tovey points out Bach at two points inserts eight new bars 
to replace four bars found in the cantata. Turning to 
changes in the voice parts, the chorus is five parts 
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rather than four. Two examples of the adaptation of new 
words to themes in the movement are provided below: 132 

EXAMPLE 57 


Ex, 4i« 


Jauch • zct ilir cr- freu - ten 



resurrectio 


ncm mor - tu 



The result of the modifications is that the fanfare 
of the orchestral Sinfonia prior to the vocal entrance, is 
combined with the voices and shortened. It appears in 
bars 1-16 with Et expecto resurrectionem mortuorum. Bars 
17-24 which were originally where the cantata voices 
entered, were substituted for the second part of the 
Sinfonia. At bar 25 the cantata chorus is resumed until 
bar 61 where the section introduced at bars 17-24 is re¬ 
peated. Finally at bar 69 the cantata setting resumes to 
the end with the exclusion of the Da Capo . This last ex¬ 
clusion is important, for Bach wished to achieve a real 
sense of finality, and effect he in fact achieved. 

Returning to the content, the opening bars release 
two different themes. In the ritornello we find the 
ascending arpeggio figure of two eighth notes followed by 
a quarter, first in root position, followed by the.first 

132ibid. p. 46. 
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inversion and then the second inversion. This fanfare 
figure continues throughout the movement until bar 87 
where it gives way to ascending eighth notes passages. 

(cf. EXAMPLE 55) 

The second theme occurs with the Soprano entrance at 
bar 146 of the last movement and includes rising leaps 
capped off with final punctuation in both the chorus and 
the ritornello.(cf. EXAMPLE 55) Notice particularly the 
leaps of an octave at the syllables ex-pe of expecto , and 
the fanfare that reappears in the midst of resurrectionem 
(soprano voice, bar 6). This pattern continues, theme 
punctuated by fanfare, until bar 40 where the altos begin 
a fugue-like passage that further agitates the scene and 
continues the joyful atmosphere. The fugue is retired and 
begun again, leading finally to the amen . 

There is no reluctance or fear present here. This is 
a most fitting expression of the Lutheran belief that one 
can be confident in the promises of God. 

Sanctus 

Two choirs: SSA: ATB: 
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EXAMPLE 58 133 



133 NBA / ., p.228. 
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The Sanctus stands alone as an expression of supreme 
adoration. From Isaish's vision, Bach read that the 
seraphim cried to each other, saying: "Holy, Holy, Holy, is 
the Lord of Hosts." To portray this Bach wrote six part 
polyphony, dividing the chorus between the sopranos-first 
altos, and the second altos-tenors-basses. He then had 
the two parts toss back and forth the word sanctus.134 


134 


NBA, 


P- 


229. 
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| The brass accompany the lower voice parts, the oboes, the 

upper voice part. At the same time the strings continue a 
rocking rhythm which resembles the swinging of a censor. 

| Beneath all this the vocal bass and continuo (reenforced) 

I 

1 

| provide a powerful step motive, (cf. EXAMPLE 57) This 

j 

\ 

\ bass motive becomes even more powerful at bar 17 when 

j there begins the slow chromatic descent on sanctus Dominus 

j 

Deus Sabaoth , while the other voice parts of both choirs 
hold tightly to the word sanctus^-35 


135 


NBA;> 


233. 
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At bar 48 suddenly the chorus breaks into a new theme 
at a much more rapid tempo.136 The fugue begun by the 
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tenors is quickly joined by the other voices, with some 
entrances in two parts at the same time. This section is 
characterized by Terry as "pure-hearted gaity." 13 ? 

Luther provides us with a clue as to what might be 
the significance of this section. In his "Order of Mass 
and Communion for the Church at Wittenberg" (1523) and 
later in his "German Mass" (1526), he outlines the meaning 
of the Sanctus in the Mass. In the first service, the 
bread and wine having been prepared, the congregation 
enters into dialogue with the celebrant, saying the Sursum- 
corda . This is followed by the Preface and words of 
institution. With the completion of the blessing the choir 
sings the Sanctus followed by the Benedictus during which 

i 

the bread and cup are elevated. Here the Sanctus serves as 
an act of adoration and thanksgiving for what has taken 
place in the words of institution. 13 ® 

Luther's second service 13 ® retained the use of the 

j 

j German Sanctus or other hymns following the consecration of 

i 

i 

! the bread and during its administration. Again we have the 

13 ^Terry, Mass , p. 46. 

^^Luther, "Formula Missae". 

; 13 ®Luther, "Formula Missae", in Liturgies of the 

Western Church. (New York: World, 1961), p. 112. 
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notion of adoration and praise for the gift to which the 
sacrament testifies. 

This then is what Bach has captured here: the sense 
of adoration and thanksgiving that is the response of the 
Christian community to the act of God's grace. 

Osanna in excelsis , No . 1_. 

SSATB: Flauti traversi i, ii; Oboe d'amore i, ii; 

Fagotto? Violini i, ii; Viola; Figured Continuo 

(e Violoncello). 126 bars. 

The Osanna is the only one of the adapted choruses 
taken from a secular source, being borrowed from the open¬ 
ing chorus of the Cantata gratulatona. Preise dein 
Glucke, gesegnetes Sachsen," written to celebrate the 
accession of August III on October 5, 1734, on the occasion 
of an official visit to Leipzig. Terry observes that the 
cantata text expresses the "fulsome banality that marked 
official utterance on these ceremonial occasions:" 
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Happy thy fortune, 0 Saxony blessed. 

For God doth thy Prince 1 s 
Throne firm sustain. 

Happy thy land! 

Give thanks to heaven! 

Come, kiss now the hand 

By which thy welfare is daily increased, 

And all thy borders in surety remain.141 

Yet this movement was very suitable for what Bach 
sought to depict, namely the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. Bach divides the chorus into 
first and second voices as he represents the crowds stand¬ 
ing on both sides of the way waving palm branches as 
Christ passes by. 


^^Terry, Mass ., p. 26. 
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EXAMPLE 63 142 

. Osanna, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, Dona nobis f 


1 Osanna in excelsis 
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a, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, Dona nobis pacem 


i. Osanna in excelsis 
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142 NBA, p. 257. 
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This sense of triumph is further accomplished by the in- 
; troduction of a third choir, the instruments, which comment 
upon the activity of the two vocal choirs. The relation- 
: ship of these three groups can be easily seen in the above 

example. 

j 

At bar 15 a fugue-like theme is intriduced by one 
choir while the second choir continues the rather square 
| osanna in excelsis . 143 The parts are reversed at bar 38 
j and continue to bar 62 where once again they reverse. At 

j bar 70 this interaction begins to dissolve into a rather 

* 

l 

square ending. The ritornello then continues for 32 bars. 


^•^ Ibid ., p. 259. 

i 

i 

J 
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Benedictus , No . 2 . 

T (solo); 

Prom the splendid brilliancy of the Qsanna and Palm 
Sunday, Bach moves to a contemplative mood for the 
Benedictus . Keeping in mind St. Matthew's announcement by 
Jesus, "For I tell you, you will not see me again, until 
you say, 'Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lord'" 
(RSV), Bach reviews the cost of our salvation, the events 
of Holy Week leading up to Good Friday. 

In Table Talk , Luther is reported to have confessed 


that. 


The greatest wonder ever on earth is, that the Son of 
God died the shameful death of the cross. It is 
astonishing, that the Father should say to his only 
Son, who by nature is God: Go, let them hang thee on 
the gallows. . . . 

At this the blind understanding of man stumbles, say¬ 
ing, Is this the only begotten Son of the everlasting 
Father- how, then, deals he so unmercifully with him? 
He showed himself more kind to Caiaphas, Herod, and 
Pilate, than towards his own beloved Son. But to us 
true Christians, it is the greatest comfort; for we 
therein recognize that the merciful Lord God and 
Father so loved the poor condemned world, that he 
spared not his only begotten Son, but gave him up for 
us all, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
parish, but have everlasting life.144 


^^Martin Luther, "Table Talk", #CCXXVlll, in his 
A Compend of Luther 1 s Theology . 
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The music expresses a real sense of weariness. This 
is created first by the solo instrument in the first three 
bars where there are eight changes in rhythm exhibited.^5 


EXAMPLE 65 
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The mood expressed here would seem strange in the 
midst of the joy of the Osanna / yet this weariness is the 
state of the Christian who, in doing battle with the world, 
looks forward to the final vindication at the Second Coming. 

Osanna , No . 3. 

(Da, Capo, Osanna, No. 1.) 

Agnus Dei , No . £. 

A (solo); Orchestration. 

This aria is taken from the alto aria in the 
Ascension Oratorio ( Cantata 11 , "Lobet Gott in Seinen 
Reichen") which was written c. 1735. The text of the 
cantata reads: 

Ah, leave me not, my dearest treasure, 

0 ne'er depart so soon from me! 

This parting is such bitter anguish. 

Without thee must my sad soul languish. 

Let me, dear Lord, thy face still see. 

Else here to live I have no pleasure. 146 

Transposed from A Minor to G Minor, the theme is com¬ 
pacted in the Latin setting: 147 


146 Terry, Mass , p. 27. 
147 Terry, Mass ., p. 27. 
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EXAMPLE 66 



In the * Agnus Dei *: 



Qui tol-lii pec-at • U, pec*ca U mno-di 


In these final two movements Bach does not use the 
liturgical three-fold petition. Instead he begins with 
eight measures of ritornello followed by the development 
through repition of Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi , 
miserere nobis through bar 22. Then follows a brief inter¬ 
lude, after which the same text is repeated in a different 
development. At its conclusion, there is a brief 5 measure 
instrumental passage before the close. 

The most obvious figure occurs in the first measure 
and appears in the vocal part in connection with the words; 
qui tollis peccata mundi . The downward movement, almost 
in a stumbling fashion, seems to portray Jesus carrying the 
cross. Once again Bach forces us to acknowledge the event 


148 NBA., p. 278. 
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in which sin is forgiven. Forgiveness is not "cheap grace" 
when viewed from this perspective. As Luther taught his 
students: 

The forgiveness of sins is declared only in God's 
Word, and there we must seek it; for it is grounded 
on God's promises. God forgives thee thy sins, not 
because thou feelest them and art sorry, for this sin 
itself produces, without deserving, but he forgives 
thy sins because he is merciful, and because he has 
promised to forgive for Christ's sake.-*-^ 

Dona Nobis Pacem , No. 5_. 

SATB: Orchestration. 


"The Dona Nobis Pacem is. . .a confident and hopeful j 

I 

r 

i 

laudation of peace rather than a prayer for it. There is a j 
deep significance in the fact that Bach has these words 

150 

sung to the music of the Gratias agimus ('We thank Thee')." 

In the earlier setting, Bach sought to express the "glory" 
rightfully given to God. Now he expressed the "peace" that j 

j 

is the gift of God. Tovey grasped this when he wrote: 

"Listen to this for its own sake, and you will find it a 
worthy and peaceful close to Bach's Mass in honour of the 
Divine Glory."151 


149 Luther, "Table Talk", #CCLI, p. 87. 
■^Schweitzer, ojd. cit ., II, 323. 
151 Tovey, ojd. cit ., p. 49. 


] 
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CONCLUSION 


In a very real sense the last chapter has represent¬ 
ed a conclusion. For its content represented the applica- 

i 

tion of "tools" generated in the first five chapters. 
Nevertheless, there are several things to be said in 
conclusion. 

Reviewing Bach's theological position, I noted the 
influence that Luther's theology had on Bach. This early 
idea has been well re-inforced in the last chapter where 
we held Bach's music up against Luther's confessional j 

j 

statements and observed how the one assisted in the under- j 

i 

standing of the other. I have shown how Bach's use of 
Pietist poetry cannot be taken too seriously as a re¬ 
flection upon his theological position. Bach worked with 
the materials he had at hand. And the simple fact remain- 

■I 

ed that only Pietists were writing poetry at that time. j 

Bach's alliance with Orthodoxy (Scholasticism) seems to 
have been more out of need for protection. Orthodoxy's 

I 

presence assured the existence of his art form. j 

i 

It was from Luther that Bach received the most. j 

Essentially it was a catholic spirit which centered around j 

I 

two doctrines: justification by faith (and the life of ! 

the man of faith as justified and sinner at the same time), j 
and the Incarnation, the paradox centering around -the j 

royal baby in a manger. j 
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The purpose of Bach's music is to articulate what 
it means to be a human being. Bach understands and pre¬ 
sents his "meaning" of life in terms and images of the 
Christian mythology. Through music he presents the 
relationships that define our existence in an accuracy 
that is not possible in any other art form. Even the 
subtitles of Christian doctrine achieve a degree of 
clarity unknown to the Nicene Fathers. 

The work under study is perhaps the culmination of 
Bach's musical activity at Leipzig. In one work Bach 
speaks about the totality of the human condition. The 
significance of what he composes is in the magnitude of 
his grasp of what the Christian understanding of life is 
all about. Bach is catholic in the same sense that 
Luther was catholic, in the sense that one is united to 
the greater tradition of the Church and lifted above con¬ 
temporary party feuds. Evidence of Bach's sense of 
relatedness to the tradition is present both in the very 
existence of a "catholic" mass by him, and the use of 
certain musical themes from the early medieval Church. 

Yet having pondered the content of the Mass in B 
Minor we must finally ask what can it contribute to our 
present age. At least five points come to mind: 

1. The very presence of the Mass brings judgment 
upon those who would argue that our current interest in 
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non-discursive communication is a discovery of the 
twentieth century. The Mass is a subtle reminder that we 
may not be discovering something new, but only recovering 
an ability man held prior to the rise of rationalism. Two 
world wars, cynicism and Existentialism have forced man in 
this century to ask how we identify and communicate what 
we see about us. The hope, of course, is that this dis¬ 
covery of non-verbal communication will lead to study, 
reflection, and the rise of new forms that reflect our 
contemporary society. 

2. The Mass demonstrates the vitality of the 
Christian mythology to reflect upon the essential nature 
of human experience, and to make certain positive affirma¬ 
tions about it. The myth pushes man to acknowledge him¬ 
self, to affirm his dependence and his strivings for some 
kind of security; and it judges those strivings with the 
declaration of love. 

3. The Mass lifts the total spectre of human exper¬ 
ience to a cosmic scale, from an inward-self-centeredness 
to an ourward openness. Yet it is not an escape from 
reality. The Cross is a very real, concrete event. 

4. To our contemporary Church, the Mass demonstrates 
why in the search for what it means to be the Christian 
Community worship centers around the Eucharist. "As often 
as you eat this bread and drink this cup, you do show the 
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Lord's death till he comes again." These words found in 
I Corinthians 11:26 (RSV) represent one of the first 
commentaries on the Lord's Supper. They present the close 
connection between the Gospel and the Supper. Both the 
act described in these words and Bach's Mass proclaim that 
through the Incarnation, God intimately involved himself 
in this world through his Son, Jesus Christ; and that at 
death Christ was raised up by God and ascended into heaven, 
so that we might know the love God has for us. And, 
knowing this love, we are set free to share in it. 

Current eccumenical discussion has again affirmed that the 
Lord's Supper is the event whereby the Christian Community 
gathers to celebrate this proclamation. It is in the 
Supper that the Community moves from "experiencing" the 
gift of love, into the realm of celebrating the experience. 

5. Lastly Bach has placed before us an example of 
liturgical music that is both musically and theologically 
excellent. His excellence led Schweitzer to describe Bach 
as the Fifth Evangelist. For us the Mass becomes a guide 
by which we can judge works of Church art, and in study¬ 
ing, begin to seriously create new forms of liturgical art 
for our Church today. 
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"SPECIFICATIO OF THE ESTATE 
LEFT BY THE LATE MR. JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
FORMERLY CANTOR AT THE THOMAS-SCHULE IN 
LEIPZIG, DEPARTED IN GOD JULY 28, 1750" 


In Folio 


Calovius, Writings, 3 volumes 2rt. -gr. 

Luther 1 s Works 7 volumes 5 

The same 8 volumes 4 

His Table Talk - 16 

His Examination of the Council of Trent - 16 

His Psalm Commentary, 3rd Part - 16 

His House Postilla 1 

Muller's [Evangelical] Chain of Conclusions 1 
Tauler's Sermons - 4 

Scheubler's [Spiritual] Gold Mine 11 Parts 

2 vols. 1 8 

Pintingius [Bunting], Travel Guide to the 

Holy Scriptures - 8 

Olearius, Principal Key to the Entire 

Holt Scriptures 3 vols. 2 

In Quarto 

Pfeiffer, Apostoloc School of Christmas 1 

His Evangelical Treasury - 16 

Pfeiffer's School of Marriage - 4 

His Apple of the Evangelical Eye - 16 

His Kernel and Sap of the Holy Scriptures 1 
Muller's Sermons on the Injuries of 

Joseph - 16 

His Chain of Conclusions 1 

His Atheism - 4 

His Judaism - 16 

Stenger's Postilla 1 

His Foundations of the Augsburg Confession - 16 

Geyer's Time and Eternity - 16 

Rambach's Reflection 1 

His Reflection on the Counsel of God - 16 

Luther's House Postilla - 16 

Frober's Psalm - 4 . 

Various Sermons - 4 

Adam's Golden Apple of the Eye - 4 

Meiffart's [Christian] Admonition - 4 
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Heinisch's Revelation of St. John - 4 

Jauckler's Plumb Line of Christian 

Teachings - 1 

In Octavo 


Francke's House Postilla 
Pfeiffer's Evangelical School for 
Christians 
His Anti-Calvin 
His Christianity 
His Anti-Melancholicus 
Rambach's Reflection on the Tears of 
Jesus 

Muller's Flame of Love 

His Hours of Refreshment 

His Counsel of God 

His Defense of Luther 

Gerhard's School of Piety, 5 vols. 

Neumeister's Table of the Lord 
His Doctrine of Holy Baptism 
Spenser's Zeal against Popery 
Hunnius' Purity of Religious Instruction 
Klinge's Warning against Desertion of the 
Lutheran Religion 
Arnd's True Christianity 

Wagner's Leipzig Song Book, 8 vols. 1 
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